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THE Cabinets have necessarily 
been the chief political events 
of the week. The series of ante- 
sessional Cabinets is now com- 
plete, and to-day the Queen will hold the usual 
Council at Osborne for the purpose of settling the 
Speech from the Throne. The general purport of 
that speech may be readily anticipated, for 
Ministers have been singularly frank in forecasting 
the work of the Session. The Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill, the Irish Land Bill, the Licensing Bill, the One 
Man One Vote Bill, the Unification of London 
Bill, and one or more Bills dealing with ques- 
tions affecting labour, are almost certain to be 
named in the Queen’s Speech. The interest of the 
Session will begin at once, for it is understood that 
the Opposition do not mean to delay their attack 
upon the Government, and there is even talk in some 
quarters of the raising of a question of privilege 
before the debate on the Address commences. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


THE chief political speeches of the week were 
delivered on Wednesday and Thursday at New- 
castle and Bishop Auckland by Mr. Morley and 
Mr. Asquith. Mr. Morley dealt with the question of 
Ireland, and told once more that marvellous tale of 
the absence of crime, agrarian or otherwise, in the 
country, which is the strongest testimony to the 
value of Liberal methods in governing it. He asked 
why Englishmen should dwell upon the small 
squabbles of groups of politicians in the Irish political 
party, instead of turning their attention to the 
significant facts which prove that the Irish people, 
when they are not the victims of oppression and 
mis-government, are as peaceful and law-abiding 
as any section of the inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom. Mr. Asquith touched upon the social 
legislation which has been originated at the Home 
Office under the present Government, and named 
certain measures which are to be introduced in the 
coming Session. Both Mr. Morley and Mr. Asquith 
spoke emphatically on the question of the House 
of Lords, showing that at present we had the worst 
features of the Single Chamber system combined with 
the worst features of the Double Chamber system. A 
House which always thwarts and obstructs the policy 
of one political party, and never attempts to interfere 
in even the slightest degree in the proposals of the 
other political party, was, they declared, the most 
dangerous of all political institutions. 


place on Monday, and at the same hour a funeral 
| service was held in Westminster Abbey. This was 
| attended by a great number of Lord Randolph’s 
| former associates and colleagues in Parliament, as well 
| as by a large representation of the general public. 
| We have not been able to join in the panegyrics 
| that have been so freely pronounced upon the dead 
statesman by members of both political parties. To 
us his career never seemed one to be commended, 
and though we deplore his premature death, the 
past remains unaffected by that sad event. But un- 
questionably proof has been afforded during the last 
few days of the fact that Lord Randolph Churchill 
had interested the sympathies and touched the 
imaginations of his fellow-countrymen to a quite 
unusual extent. Those whoare least able to approve 
of many of Lord Randolph’s public actions must, in 
common justice to the dead man, make acknowledg- 
ment of this fact. He has clearly made a deep, 
though we do not think it will prove a lasting, im- 
pression upon his contemporaries. 





To-pAy Mr. Cecil Rhodes will be sworn in a 
member of the Privy Council at Osborne, and imme- 
diately after the ceremony he will leave this country 
for the Cape. His visit to England on this occasion 
has been, in many respects, a triumphal one, and his 
reception last Monday at the gathering at the Im- 
perial Institute to hear Dr. Jameson's address on 
South Africa, sufficiently indicated the high esteem 
in which he is held by a large and powerful section of 
society. No one will begrudge him these honours. His 
remarkable force of character, and the great enter- 
prises which he has already carried out with so much 
energy and success, deserve the recognition of his 
fellow-countrymen. But that he has the defects of 
his qualities his warmest admirers must be pre- 
pared to admit. It is to those defects that he must 
ascribe much of the opposition he has encountered 
among his fellow-countrymen. The rough-and- 
ready methods which have carried him so far, and 
rewarded him so abundantly, in his South African 
enterprises are hardly suited to his dealings with 
civilised communities, and his outspokenness in a 
recent interview with the London correspondent of 
the Kreuz Zeitung has already involved him in a 
discussion in Germany which may have serious 
consequences in the future. 








WHEN Parliament meets, we hope that no time 
will be lost in calling upon the Government to give 
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us some information on the question of Armenia. 
That there is any reason to hope for a satisfactory 
result from the recently - appointed commission 
of inquiry will hardly be believed, even by 
the most sanguine. But we see it stated in 
responsible quarters that the Foreign Secretary 
is already in possession of information which 
practically settles the question of the truth of the 
reports regarding the recent atrocities. If that be 
so, we trust that this information will not be with- 
held from Parliament. Nothing could be worse than 
an attempt on the part of the English Government 
to hush up the facts regarding the recent occurrences 
at Sassoun. The Sultan, in his own clumsily- 
cunning fashion, is obviously trying to prevent 
the revelation of those facts. He has excluded 
newspaper correspondents from the disturbed dis- 
trict, and he is leaving no stone unturned in order 
to prevent the truth being made known. It would 
never do for the English Government to allow itself 
to be placed in a position in which it might appear 
to be conniving at the suppression of the facts. 
Lord Kimberley’s sympathies are, we doubt not, 
thoroughly sound, and he ought to welcome the 
opportunity which the meeting of Parliament affords 
him of placing all the information he possesses 
before the world. 


A VERY singular discussion has been originated 
in the Press during the week with regard to the 
order removing Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams from 
the duties he has hitherto discharged in connection 
with bankrupt companies, in order that he may take 
his usual place on circuit. We deal elsewhere with 
the merits of this remarkable controversy. Here 
we need only point out the gross character of the 
charge which those journalists who have professed 
to find something sinister in the substitution of Mr. 
Justice Romer for Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams in 
the Bankruptcy Court have seen fit to insinuate 
against the Lord Chancellor. If there were any 
truth in that charge, the Lord Chancellor would 
deserve to be arraigned before Parliament for having 
committed one of the gravest misdemeanours of 
which a man in his high position could be guilty. 
As a matter of fact, everybody who knows Lord 
Herschell, and everybody who is acquainted with 
the truth regarding the recent order, is aware that 
there is not a shadow of foundation for these cruel 
and malignant insinuations. Mr. Justice Vaughan 
Williams can hardly be gratified by the fact that he 
has suddenly discovered so many indiscreet friends 
in the Press, who wish the world to believe that he 
is the only man on the Bench capable of dealing 
equitably and intelligently with financial companies, 
and who further ask the world to take it for granted 
that it is because of his special fitness for such work 
that the Lord Chancellor has conspired to bring 
about his removal. This preposterous invention is 
one of which its authors may well be ashamed. 





THE twenty-fifth anniversary of the acquisition 
of the telegraphs by the State was celebrated on 
Monday by a banquet, over which the Postmaster- 
General presided. The Post Office has every reason 
to feel satisfied with the enormous development of 
the telegraphic system in the United Kingdom since 
it passed into the hands of the State. The facil- 
ities given to the public are now vastly greater 
than they were twenty-five years ago, and the 
telegraph has entered into the routine of ordinary 
life, both in business and in private affairs, to 
an extent of which nobody then dreamed. Upon 








Our Heacta 1x Winter.—Dr. Andrew Wilson, writing in Lloyd's Newspaper 
on diet, says: “The teaching of nature should never be neglected, and in the 
matter of winter food let us see we are not wrong, and take sufficient fat, for the 
changes that result in the wear and tear of our bodies are lessened in intensity by 
the fat of food, and the need for flesh is always less when fat forms a due proportion 
of our diet.” The Doctor proceeds to enumerate natural products that are admir- 
able, among them “ Cocoa” with its contained Cocoa Butter. Relatively to this 
it may be said that Errs’s Paeranep Cocoa retains all the constituents of the 
natural Cocoa, including the oil or butter, intact. 





these facts the Post Office deserves to be congratu- 
lated. Unfortunately, however, even the lapse of a 
quarter of a century has not removed the evil effects 
of the extremely bad bargain which was made on 
behalf of the nation when the telegraphs were 
originally acquired. That bargain has crippled the 
enterprise of the Post Office ever since it was com- 
pleted, and it may serve as a warning example of 
what bargains between the State and private com- 
panies ought not to be for all time to come. 


THE heavy losses among the North Sea fishing 
fleets, which have been a sad text for charitable 
appeals during the last few days, were eclipsed at 
a stroke on Wednesday by the sinking of the 
Atlantic liner Elbe with 374 of the souls she carried, 
in the dead blackness of night, when some twelve 
hours out on her way from Bremen to Southampton. 
This catastrophe, which seems to have lacked 
hardly any circumstance that could add to its 
horror, raises so many questions of importance to 
travellers by sea that we are as much concerned 
as the German and American relatives of the 
victims to see that the fullest inquiry is made 
as to its causes, and that the fullest responsibility 
is brought home in case of any proved negligence or 
gross blundering. As we write, there is a conflict of 
evidence even about the antecedent conditions, the 
survivors stating that the night was very dark but 
clear, and the crew of the Crathie declaring that 
there was a dense fog. Here the very serious asser- 
tion of a writer in the Chronicle that “ the North 
German Lloyd captains have the reputation, in the 
North Sea at all events, of holding on their course 
determinedly, and compelling all other vessels to give 
them a wide berth,” should be rigidly examined. 


THE collision itself is an extraordinary instance 
of the ramming power of a very small steamer. 
Why the Crathie herself, which, though damaged 
about the bows, was apparently in no immediate 
danger, should have made straight away for port, 
is one of the awkward questions now awaiting 
answer. There seems to be a balance of testimony 
that the steerage passengers below deck on the Elbe 
had full warning and time to reach deck; but there 
is a good deal of excuse for panic on a vessel which 
is steadily sinking amid inky darkness, with two or 
three tiny boats to share among four hundred people 
still hungry for life. The failure of the watertight 
compartments is explained by the fact that the 
blow of the collision was oblique, the bulkhead was 
shattered, and the fore compartments were insuffi- 
cient to keep the vessel afloat. Why no more boats 
could be launched, how it came about that fifteen 
of the crew were saved and only five passengers, how 
it happened that the Crathie was going on such a 
night at a rate sufficient to carry her half-way 
through a vessel of nearly ten times her own tonnage 
—these and other points go to make up a mystery 
which has at present hardly any bright or heroic 
side, and one of which a complete solution seems 
almost past hope. 





THE annual report by the Board of Trade, under 
the Companies (Winding-Up) Act, 1893, has just 
been published, and is not very pleasant reading. 
The frauds perpetrated on investors by the issue 
of misleading prospectuses and by allotment on 
insufficient capi.:sl are only too familiar; but, as 
Mr. Smith, the Inspector-General, points out, the 
frauds upon creditors which are now possible 
under the limited liability system are even 
more important. The total capital paid up by 
the public of all the companies ordered to be wound 
up by the court during the three years 1891-93 
amounted to £11,241,940, but the liabilities of the 
same companies to creditors amounted to £41,560,084. 
For instance, one company with a paid-up capital 
of £17 incurred debts of £2,562; while in the case of 
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the Medical Battery Company, with a capital of 
£35 paid up by the public, the loss to creditors is 
about £15,000. 


THE abuse of debentures is very flagrant. A 
company was formed to continue the business 
carried on by A. Salomon as a private trader. It 
consisted of Salomon’s wife, four members of his 
family, and a relation, each taking one share, and 
Salomon taking 20,001 shares. Mortgage debentures 
for £10,000 were issued by the company to Salomon 
in consideration of the transfer to the company ; his 
personal liabilities, amounting to £8,000, were cleared 
off; and fresh trading debts for £9,000 were incurred. 
Salomon then took possession of the company’s 
assets under his mortgagedebentures, leaving nothing 
for the unsecured creditors. 


THE Czar’s speech to the represent- 
atives of the Provincial Zemstvos 
and nobles on Tuesday has produced 
a distinct sensation throughout Europe. His Majesty 
made a brief speech in saluting the representatives 
of various classes before him, in the course of which 
he declared that the suggestion that the Zemstvos 
might take part in the affairs of the State was 
absurd, and announced that, for his own part, he 
was as firmly resolved as his father to uphold 
autocracy. It is easy to trace the powerful 
influences that have moved the Emperor to make 
this declaration. They are influences against which 
no Czar, in the early months of his reign, would be 
able to struggle successfully. But there is no need 
to despair cf the arrival of the new régime in Russia, 
because the ruler has stamped so emphatically upon 
Liberal ideas of representative Government. We 
have still to learn in what spirit the Czar means to 
exercise his autocratic powers ; whilst time alone can 
show to what extent actual experience may lead him 
to modify those opinions which a Russian Emperor 
naturally expresses when he ascends thethrone. All 
that can be said at present is that the omens are 
still hopeful. The worst danger connected with his 
recent utterance is that it may lead the Nihilists to 
the conclusion that they have nothing to hope for 
from the new reign, and that they may in consequence 
return to their criminal plottings against the life of 
the Sovereign. 


ABROAD. 





THE capture of Wei-hai-wei, and with it of the 
whole Chinese fleet, which was announced from two 
independent Chinese sources on Friday morning, 
should give that effective stimulus to the action of 
the Chinese envoys, in treating for peace, which has 
hitherto not been produced even by the Japanese 
advance in Manchuria. It is to the interest of all 
parties (unless it be the forward party in the Russian 
department of the Asiatic Foreign Office) that the 
struggle should go no further; most of all to that of 
China. Should the Chinese envoys be unable to 
come to terms, the first result of the continuance of 
the war (as a military critic has just pointed out) 
will be an outbreak of pestilence among the troops 
before Pekin ; the next, the opening of a new Eastern 
question, of which the partition of China will very 
likely only be the first stage. 





THE new French Ministry gives good promise of 
strength as an administrative body, and the cir- 
cumstances of its formation, as we point out else- 
where, might fairly be regarded, if they could be 
taken by themselves, as of good omen for France. 
We in England have excellent reasons for welcoming 
M. Ribot’s advent to power, though they are not 
precisely those just set forth by M. Drumont in the 
Libre Parole. That worthy announces that M. Ribot 
is a puppet worked by wires pulled by Lord Rosebery 
(we infer that the Rothschilds form part of the con- 








IF eg ne are in earnest in wishing to benetit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 





nection) ; that he isan Anglophil, and Madame Ribot 
a Francophobe affiliated to that association of Exeter 
Square (sic) which aims at subduing the world to 
English interests by the aid of Methodist missionaries 
(Exeter Hall and Salisbury Square are evidently 
blended here). Moreover, M. Ribot is a Russophobe, 
and the Prince of Wales has been playing upon the 
Czar’s youth and inexperience, and turning him away 
from the Franco-Russian alliance. Is it not a satire 
on French intellect and education that this stuff 
should be published in one of the three most widely 
circulated newspapers in France? All the readers 
cannot treat it merely as a refreshing kind of 
intellectual condiment. 


WE observe, by the way, that M. Drumont 
regards it as his mission to carry home to the 
working classes the teaching of Benjamin Disraeli: 
that Europe is really governed by Jews. Lord 
Beaconsfield, like most people, did some harm in his 
life, and no small part of it lives after him ; but it is 
rather hard on his memory that he should thus be 
made the originating cause of Anti-Semitism. As to 
our own position, one thing is wanting to complete 
M. Drumont’s creed. Let him apply to the Anglo- 
Israelite Association for an assortment of its litera- 
ture; then he can link the English and Israelite races 
without any need of bringing in the Rothschilds, 
and his theories will be just as fatuous as ever. 


THE remarkable transformations which the new 
Coercion Bill for the German Empire is now under- 
undergoing at the hands of a Special Committee of 
the Reichstag are probably only an index to an 
equally remarkable change in the political situation. 
The Roman Catholic members of the Committee have 
rendered their assistance to the reactionist section in 
making one of the “indiarubber clauses” more 
elastic than ever, and it now imposes severe penal-- 
ties for, inter alia, the glorification of blasphemy, of 
disorderly conduct in churches, and of adultery. No 
doubt such glorification is extremely reprehensible ; 
but in view of what German officials are, it is per- 
fectly conceivable, and indeed very likely, that. the 
clause may be used to repress a too-perfervid Pro- 
testant, or to make it punishable in a novelist to 
represent his heroine as “ sinned against rather than 
sinning.” Against the advanced Socialist doctrines 
as to the position of women, it is certain to be 
used freely; but it is evident, from the observa- 
tions of the student of social problems who has 
just published his experience as a factory hand,. 
that that sort of repression will have no effect what- 
ever on practice. The Catholic Centre, it is clear, is 
no longer in opposition; part of it is quite ready to 
make terms with the Government, and support re- 
action, for a consideration. And the remarkable 
order of the Emperor on his birthday, reviving the 
commemoration of the Franco-German War in the 
army—a notable contrast to his respect for French 
susceptibilities last autumn—is a no less unwelcome 
manifestation of reaction in reference to foreign 
affairs. 





WE have often had to call attention to the fact 
that the troubles of the Liberal party in Hungary 
are not by any means so nearly over as the corre- 
spondents tell us who get their inspiration from 
official quarters at Buda Pesth. The Parliament, 
indeed, is mostly with them, though there are active 
Nationalist and Ultramontane minorities; but it 
represents chiefly the Magyars who live in towns, 
while the rural districts, the other nationalities, 
and most of the unrepresented sex are visibly 
on the other side. And it is in an effort 
to organise some part of these forces for Parlia- 
mentary use that the new Ultramontane People’s 
Party has just been formed. Besides promising to 
protect the “interests of Christianity” and religious 
peace, its programme has a distinct “agrarian” 
and Christian-Socialist flavour—agrarian, we mean, 
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in the German, not the Gracchan sense; and 
Christian-Socialism, we suppose, in Hungary as in 
Austria, means Anti-Semitism. It also fore- 
shadows a readiness to co-operate with the Nation- 
alist party in opposing the further reform of local 
government in the direction of centralisation as 
intended by the present Ministry; and, finally, 
promises to meet the “nationalities” in the most 
friendly way and treat their claims with due con- 
sideration, subject to the claims of Hungarian unity 
and nationality. In short, the programme has a 
very ugly look for believers in the permanence of 
the supremacy of the Magyar element and of the 
present equilibrium of the Dual Monarchy. 


THE commemoration of the gallant stand made 
by the Italian troops at Dogali in Abyssinia eight 
years ago has helped to direct the attention of the 
Italian public to Abyssinia, and to give fresh sub- 
stance to the rumours that to divert attention from 
home politics a forward movement with the occupa- 
tion of Harrar as its first stage had been decided 
on. The Government has officially denied that it 
means to send any further troops at present to 
Abyssinia; but that resolve, unfortunately, may 
soon not be in its power to carry out. And it is 
undoubtedly a tempting prospect to the ultra- 
military party to beat the Abyssinians and the 
Opposition at once. At home, meanwhile, the 
preparations for the electoral struggle grow keener, 
and the tone more embittered than ever. We have 
heard a good deal from the Times correspondent of 
the identification of the Opposition with the “enemies 
of the Kingdom.” This week Signor Crispi’s organ 
puts this view more plainly, in charging the Opposi- 
tion with directing their attacks, not against Signor 
Crispi, but against the King. The German Emperor 
himself could hardly speak more plainly. This 
attempt to link the fortunes of the Monarchy with 
those of Signor Crispi is one of the most dangerous 
elements in the present situation. 


THE republication by the Pall Mall 
LITERATURE, (iazette of R. L. Stevenson's “ Body 
etc. Snatcher” may possibly raise a 
question of publishing ethics. The 
story has not been republished since its first ap- 
pearance in that paper (long before the last change 
in proprietorship—but this by the way), and the 
prospect that it would for the future be accessible 
nowhere but in the new uniform edition of the 
author's works was, if we mistake not, one of the 
inducements held out to the subscribers of that 
edition. Legally, we presume, the Pall Mall is 
within its rights; morally, however, the case has a 
different aspect; and the title of “ Body Snatcher” 
has in this connection a rather humorous signi- 
ficance. 


THE two periodicals that come to us from Scot- 
land are fully up to their usual standard of excellence 
this month. In Blackiwood'’s Magazine we note a 
good review of the war in the East, on its naval 
side, from the pen of Mr. Laird Clowes, which shows 
by a statistical comparison that the great Japanese 
naval victory was far more complete than some 
of the greatest in our own history, and again em- 
phasises the familiar truth of the utter collapse of 
China. There are two tragic stories, one signed 
by a new writer (at least, new to us), and with local 
colour from Madeira, the other treating the career 
of a Labour leader in the manner suitable to the 
traditions of Maga, but otherwise realistic enough ; 
and an essay, by a devout believer, on some of the 
deeper problems which are raised by the Christian 
faith. Some personal reminiscences of General 
Boulanger and his horse make us realise more 
than ever the circus-like character of that epi- 
sode. The Scottish Review contains an interesting 
account of rural Scotland in the first half of 





the last century—a distressful country, whence 
it is no wonder that Scotchmen emigrated south- 
wards—two good historical articles (the first a 
translation) on the Court of Ferrara and the ancient 
feud between France and Italy—but surely it is not 
necessary to go far back for the causes of the present 
friction; a learned study by Dr. Karl Blind of the 
very earliest history of beer, and some attractive 
notes on Shetland folk-lore, which present at least 
one striking survival from the savage stage, that of 
the use of a special series of terms during fishing: 
obviously to prevent any malignant spirits from 
knowing what the fishermen are talking about. 


A PAMPHLET, with the title “Six Years’ Service 
for the People,” written by Mr. Robert Donald, editor 
of that very useful journal London, and published 
by the London Reform Union, gives a timely and 
comprehensive account of the work of the County 
Council. A unique accomplishment in constructive 
reform it is; and we are convinced that the more it 
is studied the more hearty will be the approval it 
excites in the rational mind of the London citizen. 


M. pe Grers, a Finnish Swede by 
OBITUARY. extraction and a Protestant by 
religion, was a type familiar among 
ourselves but probably unparalleled in Russia, of the 
safe, hard-working, cool-headed permanent official. 
Throughout the Russo-Turkish war, as Prince 
Gortschakoff’s Under-Secretary (to use the English 
term) and again as Foreign Minister for the last 
thirteen years, he had always exerted a powerful 
influence in checking the forward party in Russia 
and so securing the peace of Western Europe. His 
diplomatic experience was enormous; and unlike 
most Russian officials he was personally above sus- 
picion.—Marshal Canrobert, of whom some personal 
reminiscences will be found elsewhere, was once re- 
garded in England as the occasion, if not the cause, 
of some of our ill-success before Sebastopol. In 
France his enforcement of the coup d'état had been 
partially atoned for by the glories he had won at 
Magenta and Solferino and by his personal bravery 
before Metz.—The Count de Douville-Maillefeu was 
popular as an independent and irrepressible member 
of the French Chamber. Mgr. Carina, librarian of 
the Vatican, was very popular among the foreign 
scholars who visit it, and had long advocated a 
reconciliation of the Church with the Italian King- 
dom. Mr. J. P. Earwaker was an able antiquary; 
the Rev. Bryan King a Ritualist well known in the 
early sixties as Rector of St. George’s-in-the-East 
during the disturbances.—To Professor Cayley we 
refer elsewhere. 








THE COMING SESSION. 





HE critical Session of the present Parliament 
begins on Tuesday. That it opens amid clouds 

and portents of warfare we are not disposed to deny. 
If we were to believe our opponents, disaster is 
certain to attend the steps of the Ministry from the 
earliest moment. Happily, however, the fate of the 
Session, and consequently of the Government, does 
not rest with our opponents ; it is in the hands of the 
supporters of the Government: that is to say, of the 
party which, during two years of strenuous conflict, 
has shown an unwavering—we might almost say an 
unexampled—loyalty to its leaders and its principles. 
If there should be any break in that loyalty now, 
then the doom of the Ministry is unquestionably 
sealed. But so far as it is possible for judges of 
political affairs to determine, there is no probability 
of such a collapse. We are told that on the very 
day on which Parliament resumes its duties an 
attempt will be made to divert its attention from the 
serious business it has in hand by raising an absurd 
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question of privilege in connection with Lord Tweed- 
mouth’s cheque. We can well believe that so foolish 
a person as Lord Wolwmer will be perfectly ready to take 
any measure by which in his wisdom he may think that 
he can discredit the Government and help himself and 
his friends to seats on the Treasury Bench. But 
nobody less foolish than Lord Wolmer is likely 
to seek to establish the fact that the Irish members 
are mere mercenaries by proving that they refused 
to receive the generous pecuniary assistance which is 
said to have been offered to them by one of their 
political allies. We may well leave this business of 
the cheque, over which there is so much cackling 
among irresponsible busybodies, to be decided by 
the common-sense of the House of Commons. More 
serious attempts will doubtless be made, before the 
Session is many days old, to involve the Government 
in disaster. We are not in the councils of Mr. 
Balfour and his friends, and we cannot, therefore, 
say what measure of truth there may be in the 
rumours which ascribe to them the intention of 
trying to force the hands of Ministers on the subject 
of the House of Lords. As we have pointed out 
repeatedly, it is not for the Opposition, but for 
the Government, to determine the course of public 
business; and unless the majority which supports 
the Government should forget its duty and desert 
into the camp of the enemy, there can be no 
reason why the ordinary course of business should 
not be pursued in this, as in any other Session. 
Ministers have committed themselves beyond all 
possibility of withdrawal to the resolution to fight 
the coming election upon the main question of 
the right of the Hereditary Chamber to thrust 
itself, whenever it pleases to do so, between the 
people and the realisation of the people’s will. But 
they have never committed themselves to the course 
of procedure which some members of the Opposition 
are now anxious to force upon them. They have 
never said that everything else should be put on one 
side, and that in this, the third Session of the present 
Parliament, nothing shall be touched but the problem 
of the veto of the Peers. They are entitled to lay 
their own programme of work before Parliament and 
the country, and we are glad to believe that it is a 
programme which has the hearty assent of their own 
followers. 

What the leading points in that programme are, 
everybody now knows. There may be surprises in 
the Queen’s Speech ; but, if so, they are not likely to 
be of supreme political importance. There never 
was an occasion, indeed, on which the Government 
has taken the country more fully into its confidence 
than it hasdone now. The Welsh Church Bill will un- 
questionably take the leading place in the programme 
of work for the Session. Following it will come that 
Trish Land Bill which every patriotic Irishman, whether 
he calls himself a Home Ruler or a Unionist, knows to 
be necessary. Then will come the measure of licensing 
reform which Sir William Harcourt has promised to 
introduce. The Bill providing for the establishing 
of the principle of “ One Man One Vote ” will follow 
upon its heels, and the Home Secretary has promised 
to introduce some of those measures dealing with the 
interests of the working classes which would ere this 
have become law but for the ill-starred opposition of 
the House of Lords. The Unification of London Bill 
will also be brought forward. What besides may be 
contained in the Ministerial programme is beyond 
our knowledge, and we may be well content to desist 
from speculation on a subject on which the full truth 
will be known not later than next Tuesday. Even 
as it is, the programme of the Government is suffi- 
ciently full to engage the attention of the House of 
Commons during the whole Session. The Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill is certain to be keenly fought, 





and its details will afford the Opposition endless 
opportunities for resorting to those obstructive 
tactics which, unhappily, have not died with their 
inventor. The Irish Land Bill, as we have said, has 
the support of many Unionists as well as of all 
Home Rulers. It is a measure which, if no party 
question were involved in it, would demand and 
receive the support of the liberal men of both 
parties. It might be well that when it has 
passed the Second Reading stage, it should be 
handed over to a Grand Committee for the con- 
sideration of its clauses. In this way adequate 
discussion of those clauses would be secured, whilst 
no undue tax would be placed upon the time of the 
House of Commons. So far as Sir William Harcourt’s 
licensing Bill is concerned, we believe that it will 
be found to be one that will enlist the support, not 
merely of those who are pledged to the principle of 
Local Option, but of that wider public who received 
the last Bill on the same subject with a certain 
degree of coldness. It will attempt to secure a real 
and practical reform in our licensing system, and 
will be drawn on a bolder scale and with a closer 
attention to the realities of the question than Sir 
William Harcourt’s previous Bill. We have referred 
elsewhere to the probable nature of the Bill, which 
seeks to remove one of the gross electoral scandals 
that still exist—the scandal of plural voting. It 
may be that time will be found in addition to bring 
forward and to pass through the House of Commons 
a measure relieving candidates for Parliament, under 
certain well-defined conditions, of that portion of 
their expenses which by common consent ought to 
be borne by the public rather than by individuals. 

Here, then, is in brief outline the work that 
awaits Parliament in the coming Session. It is a 
most useful and practical programme that is thus 
laid before the country. If the. House of Commons 
should for any reason be induced to cut short its 
labours before that programme has been fully carried 
out, the burden of responsibility will rest upon it and 
uponitalone. Ministers, at any rate, are thoroughly 
in earnest in their determination to take the opinion 
of the Representative Chamber upon all the questions 
we have indicated. What the fate of their measures 
may be in the House of Lords is another matter; 
though we may well believe that the Peers, despite 
the loud words with which they deride the move- 
ment against their absurd and unjustifiable privi- 
leges, will not feel over-anxious to aggravate their 
own offending by rejecting Bills which undoubtedly 
have the support not only of a majority of the 
House of Commons, but of a very large majority of 
the people of the United Kingdom. It is not, how- 
ever, with the House of Lords that we have in 
the first instance to reckon. Ministers will find 
themselves face to face in the House of Commons 
with an Opposition determined to neglect no steps 
by means of which their policy can be frustrated. 
They will do well to recognise the fact that this Session 
must be a fighting one from first to last. Itis nota 
Session in which time can be given to the private 
member to air his individual opinions or to bring for- 
ward his own proposals for remedying particular evils. 
If they are well advised, Ministers will take an early 
opportunity of making this fact clear. We trust 
that they will also lose no time in recognising the 
realities of the situation, and in adopting such 
measures as will prevent that flagrant waste of time 
by means of deliberate obstruction which is the 
chief weapon they have to fear. If they should do 
this, then we may well believe that they will emerge 
in triumph from the battle of the Session; and even 
if victory should be denied to them, they will at 
least have the satisfaction of knowing that if they 
are to fall they will fall fighting. 
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THE ATTACK ON THE LORD CHANCELLOR. 





OME of our contemporaries, Liberal and Conserva- 
S tive, have been engaged during the past week in 
a very mischievous work. Without the slightest 
ground even for mere suspicion they have made 
attacks on the head of the Judiciary which are 
without a parallel in our recent history. Universal 
respect for the honesty and integrity of our judges 
is among the most priceless heritages of the English 
people. When some years ago a Conservative 
Government withdrew three judges from their 
ordinary work to preside over a rambling political in- 
quiry, we raised our voice in protest because we realised 
that that respect was too precious to be wantonly 
endangered. Standing aloof from politics and free 
from the entanglement of commercial undertakings, 
judges in England occupy a position which is the 
pride, not merely of the legal profession, but of the 
whole nation. In other countries it may be said 
and believed that judges can be bought by the suitor, 
or tampered with by the Executive; but for many 
years past no sane man has dared to say or think 
such a thing of any one of the judges of our High 
Court. This proud position has been won, not 
merely by the integrity of successive occupants of 
the judicial bench. In a sense, no man is above 
suspicion. Some ill-conditioned people are ready to 
suspect everyone. But such people have, happily, 
been unable to get a hearing in the British press. 
Our newspapers have been conducted with know- 
ledge and with self-restraint. If their editors 
thought any circumstance suspicious, they took the 
pains to acquire the requisite knowledge before they 
put their suspicions in print. They realised that 
there could be no more serious crime against the 
dignity of the press and the well-being of the nation 
than a leading article calculated to undermine 
public respect for the judges. The English judges 
remained above controversy because they were never 
wantonly attacked. Confidence in them remained 
unshaken not merely because they were upright, 
but because the press respected them and itself too 
much to say anything that could make the ignorant 
fancy they were not upright. Before they go 
further on the other path, we beg our contempor- 
aries to pause. 

To show that the warning is not needless we 
will state the exact facts. The Companies ( Winding- 
Up) Act of 1890 imposed on the courts some new 
and disagreeable duties. The Act attempted in 
some measure to assimilate the law concerning 
company liquidation with the bankruptcy law 
which regulates the winding-up of the estates of 
insolvent individuals. It is, unhappily, too true 
that some men will be guilty of acts and 
omissions as directors of companies which they 
would not think of in their private capacity. 
The inquiry into the winding-up of companies 
therefore involved reflections on persqns who 
were otherwise of unimpeachable integrity, and 
the conduct of the investigation was one ot those 
difficult functions in which the judges might demand 
the restrained support of public opinion. The Act 
provided that — subject to general rules and to 
the orders of transfer which are made as a matter 
of course when there is a block in any court—“ the 
jurisdiction of the High Court under this Act shall, 
as the Lord Chancellor may from time to time direct, 
be exercised either generally or in specified classes 
of cases, either by such judge or judges of the 
Chancery Division of the High Court, as the Lord 
Chancellor may assign to exercise that jurisdiction, 
or by the judge who, for the time being, exercises 
the bankruptcy jurisdiction of the High Court.” In 
1890 there was a block in the Chancery Division, 





which seemed almost to require the appointment of 
another Chancery judge to deal with it, and which 
has only been disposed of by the occasional help of 
one of the Queen’s Bench judges. It was, therefore, 
out of the question that the new work should then be 
assigned to a Chancery judge. The Queen’s Bench 
judge exercising jurisdiction in bankruptcy was Mr. 
Justice Vaughan Williams, who is also the author 
of the best book on bankruptcy practice. To him 
the new work was given, and he has exercised it 
without fear or favour in accordance with the best 
traditions of the English bench. But his work was 
subject to necessary periodical interruptions. No 
one judge of the Queen’s Bench Division can always 
remain in London. On them is thrown by the 
Judicature Act, subject to any arrangements which 
may be made from time to time by mutual 
agreement between the judges, the work of going on 
circuit. The rota is arranged by the Queen’s Bench 
judges, under the presidency of the Lord Chief 
Justice, without any interference from outside. Mr. 
Justice Williams has always since 1890 taken his 
turn like anyone else. The work of companies 
winding-up is, however, unlike the duties which Mr. 
Justice Wills has to perform as President of the 
Railway Commission, practically continuous. While 
Mr. Justice Williams was away, his company work was 
done for him sometimes by Mr. Justice Wright and 
sometimes by Mr. Justice Romer. Nobody grumbled, 
or suggested that there was any danger to public 
interests in the temporary transfer beyond the 
unavoidable inconvenience which must necessarily 
result to suitors when there is any change in the 
continuity of the tribunal. Sometimes the judge 
who was doing Mr. Justice Williams’ work felt a 
difficulty in making an order in a matter which had 
already been before his learned brother, and ad- 
journed it until he returned. But everyone recognised 
that these little delays could not be helped so long 
as the judge in winding-up had to go circuit. 

It happens that Mr. Justice Williams is now on 
circuit, as he has been many times before. In 
accordance with the usual practice, another judge 
had to do his work. Mr. Justice Romer, who is the 
most rapid judge who has sat in a Chancery Court 
since the death of Sir George Jessel, had made such 
progress in the trial of witness actions that he had a 
little time to spare. The Queen’s Bench Division 
(though it cannot be said that there is now any 
block of business there, or, indeed, anywhere else 
except in the Divorce Court) is short of a man, be- 
cause Mr. Justice Bruce has been taking Admiralty 
work during the absence of Mr. Justice Barnes. 
Mr. Justice Wright is sitting in a Divisional Court, 
and it is generally recognised that, so far as possible, 
if two judges are sitting together in banco, they 
should go on together without interruption. Other- 
wise cases that are part heard before the two judges 
have to be adjourned for days or weeks until the 
same two judges can get together again. Thus, as 
a matter cf obvious convenience, Mr. Justice Romer 
takes the company work until Mr. Justice Williams 
returns, and no man could take it better. 

These are absolutely the whole facts, and they 
could have been ascertained in half-an-hour from 
any barrister familiar with the practice of the 
courts. Yet on this foundation has been erected 
the monstrous story of “Mr. Justice Vaughan 
Williams’ removal,” “Lord Herschell’s mistake,’’ 
and “tampering with the judges,’ with which 
credulous journals have been amusing themselves, 
very much to the damage of the public. Mr. Justice 
Williams has not been removed. He has gone on 
circuit of his own free will, in accordance with the 
ordinary practice. He will come back in a fortnight 
to his old work. Lord Herschell had no more to say 
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to his going than the man in the moon. Lord 
Herschell, if he were consulted, would probably agree 
with the general opinion of the legal profession that it 
would be more convenient if the judge in companies 
winding-up were not to go on circuit. But he has 
no power to relieve him from going on circuit. That 
ean only be done by an arrangement among the 
judges themselves. We trust it may be possible to 
make such an arrangement at some time in the 
future, not because any one judge is more to be 
trusted than another to do the work, but because it 
is better that one man should be able to carry on the 
work without intermission. 

Lord Herschell’s reputation stands too high to 
need defence from anyone. But there is much in 
the position of a Lord Chancellor which should make 
his critics specially cautious in attacking him in his 
capacity of judge or organiser of the judicial system. 
As a member of the Cabinet or a distributor of 
patronage he is as much open to criticism as a 
Prime Minister. We admit that only the high char- 
acter of successive Chancellors could have made the 
combination of Judge and Cabinet Minister possible. 
But so long as it continues, it ought to be recognised 
that every upright Chancellor will endeavour, so far 
as human nature allows him, to keep the two fune- 
tions separate. To suggest that he would use his 
power as head of the Judiciary to punish a judge 
because that judge condemned one of his colleagues 
in the Cabinet is to suggest a very foul calumny. 
And then, when the blunder was discovered, instead 
of apologising, to suggest that he would have re- 
moved the judge if the outcry had not been made, 
is to dishonour and degrade the English press. 








ONE MAN ONE VOTE. 





HATEVER else may happen during the Session 
which begins on Tuesday, it is, we believe, 

certain that the Government will take the judgment 
of Parliament upon the question of plural voting. 
It is a question about which there cannot be any 
difference of opinion among those who hold the old 
principles of the Liberal party. Even the Duke of 
Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain will find it difficult 
to give a vote in favour of the present system of 
plurality of votes, unless they are prepared to throw 
to the winds the Jast rags and tatters of the robe of 
Liberalism in which they were so long arrayed. 
There is no question of Home Rule versus Unionism 
involved here. There is nothing, indeed, that does 
not belong to the very essence of the Liberal creed as 
it was understood and accepted long before any 
question of Home Rule arose to divide the old party. 
That the franchise was a right to which every house- 
holder was entitled, and its exercise a duty every 
voter was bound to perform, were among the truisms 
of the old Liberal creed. Another truism, accepted 
even by Conservatives in the days of Lord Beaconstield, 
was that all voters stood upon the same level of 
equality. One man was to be as good as another 
witbin the pale of the Constitution, and the ballot- 
paper of the poorest of ratepayers was to be neither 
more nor less valuable than that of the wealthiest of 
millionaires. This being the case, it is surely not 
unreasonable to hope that the Ministry will not have 
to face the hostility of Liberal-Unionists in its 
attempt to put an end to an abuse of the electoral 
system which has for years past been denounced by 
everyone who honestly supported the principles of 
constitutional government. By all means let the 
Tories do their utmost to maintain the present 
system. They are the avowed advocates of class 
privileges in opposition to popular rights, and they 





will be guilty of no inconsistency in striving to 
secure for certain classes privileges under the Con- 
stitution which are denied to the mass of the nation. 
But their Unionist allies stand upon another footing. 
They still profess to be loyal to the fundamental 
ereed of Liberalism. We shall have an opportunity 
of learning during the coming Session how far this 
profession is well-founded or the reverse. 

It can hardly be necessary to dwell upon the 
reality or the magnitude of the evil involved in the 
maintenance of the present system of plural voting. 
It is a distinct violation of the principle upon which 
our democratic Constitution is founded. Instead of 
every man having his vote, and no man having 
more than one vote, we know that under the 
existing conditions one man may have one vote, 
and another, no better qualified for the discharge 
of the duties of citizenship, may have a dozen 
or even twenty. There are not,. probably, many 
who reach the latter figare, and who have twenty 
times as much power as the ordinary voter at a 
General Election. But there are many thousands 
who have five or six times the ordinary voting power, 
and a still larger number who have two or three 
votes in place of the single vote to which they are 
alone entitled if the principles of our Constitution 
are not to be treated as a solemn mockery. There 
is, then, a clear case for dealing with this last 
remnant of the old property qualification. For that 
the plural vote is a property vote, and nothing else, 
is admitted by everybody. It is indefensible in 
itself, and the proposal to get rid of it would meet 
with the approval of every Liberal, whether he 
marches under the banner of Lord Rosebery or under 
that of the Duke of Devonshire, but for one fact. 
That is, that the Unionist party believes—we fear 
with justice—that the propertied classes belong for 
the most part to its own party. But for this fact 
we have no doubt that Mr. Chamberlain would have 
inscribed “One Man One Vote” beside Old Age 
Pensions on the banner he now bears aloft, and 
around which he is trying to assemble a following of 
his own. It is well that this point should be made 
clear to the world. Our opponents charge us with 
having taken up this question because we believe 
that the abolition of plural voting will be of ad- 
vantage to the Liberal party at the polls. We admit 
that it will be of advantage to us without acknowledg- 
ing that this reason has prompted us to action. But, 
even if we grant the whole proposition of the Tory 
party, in what a position does that party place itself 
by putting it forward? It declares that Liberals are 
only anxious to do what all admit to be an act of 
justice because they are likely to profit by it. In 
making this declaration it admits that Unionists are 
prepared to commit an act of injustice because they 
fear that they Will lose some party advantage if 
justice should be done. 

We trust that the Liberal party—the true Liberal 
party, which has not abandoned its old convictions 
under the promptings of a despicab'e panic—will 
fight a'l the more strenuously in the coming Session 
for the establishment of absolute equality between 
one voter and another, because of the unworthy 
policy which is only too certain to find favour with 
the renegades from the old cause. We have to fight 
for the right of every elector to have the same voice 
as his fellow-elector in the decision of the affairs of 
the nation —just for this and for nothing more. 
Never was a simpler issue submitted to the country, 
and never was one se‘ before it with regard to which 
the duty of all friends of Constitutional freedom was 
more plain. As for the manner in which the question 
will be approached by the Government, we think that 
it can be no difficult matter to arrive at an accurate 
conclusion. The Bill which Ministers are pledged 
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to introduce will, in the first instance, propose one 
reform upon which we believe that everybody—even 
in these days of heated partizanship—is agreed. 
That is to say, it will decree that in future the 
Parliamentary elections of the United Kingdom 
shall be begun and concluded on a single day. 
Some reformers may, perhaps, think this too sweep- 
ing a change, and may desire that one day should be 
given to the boroughs and another to the counties. 
Even so the change would be very great and most wel- 
come. But, for our part, we hope that the Government 
will take the bold course, which is also the wise course, 
in this matter, and will ask that for the future the 
United Kingdom should follow other civilised 
nations in fixing a single day for taking the ballot 


of the electors of all classes. How happy a relief 


shall we all experience when the prolonged agony 
of a General Election, as we have hitherto known it, 
is changed into the quiet, short, and complete mani- 
festation of the national will which one day’s polling 
will give us. The professors of the cult of the 
Jumping Cat will, no doubt, be placed in a serious 
dilemma. They will have to make up their minds 
for themselves, instead of waiting to see how the 
elections are going to turn and then quietly ranging 
themselves on the winning side. But for these 
contemptible creatures we need feel no mercy. The 
sooner they are compelled to behave like men instead 
of mice the better for everybody, themselves in- 
cluded. The Government Bill, besides decreeing a 
single day for the elections—a measure which will 
in itself go far to cripple the power of the out-voter 
—ought to embody a provision that every voter 
before receiving his ballot-paper should make a 
declaration that he has not voted anywhere else 
before in that particular election. Such a declaration 


would at once prevent the swamping of the votes of 


the true electors by the introduction of any foreign 
element into the constituency, and would make it 
certain that the General Election would give us the 
real opinion of the voters of the United Kingdom, 
and not that opinion modified, in one way or another, 
by the intrusion of a vulgar and degrading system 
of votes given to represent not men but money. 








THE RECOVERY IN FRANCE, 





NRANCE has at last a new Ministry, as well as a 
fgg: be : | 
new fF resident ; and if we could only confine our 
view to the world of active politics, we should be 
justified in citing the events of this week as fresh 
proofs of the stability of the Parliamentary régime. 
The overthrow of the Dupuy Cabinet—courted, 
indeed, as we now know, by its Premier, but none the 
less the result of a temporary panic of purity on the 
part of a section of his usual supporters—has re- 
sulted in an almost complete restoration of the 
general tenor of its policy. It might, indeed, fairly 
be argued that the whole Parliamentary and Presi- 
dential crisis of the week before last is likely to pass, 
for the historian, into a mere episode of political 
history—curious, indeed, and not without a special 
significance for the future of the Presidency. M. 
Casimir-Perier’s disappearance seems to have made 
no difference to the nation. That fact, coupled with 
the complete absence of any effective action by either 
of the Pretenders, and the still more notable absence 
of any successor to the equestrian réle of the late 
General Boulanger, may hereafter be noted by the 
historian as signifying that personal rule in France 
has come to an end. The strong man, he will say, 
might have done what he pleased, but there was no 
serious candidate for the post. The old party watch- 
words might have been revived, but ‘ Republican 








concentration’ for the defence of the pure faith 
broke down on the question of a progressive income 
tax. It is true that M. Dupuy’s_ successor 
has admitted three Radicals (of a very in- 
dependent kind) into his Cabinet, but it is 
a Cabinet of “concentration towards the Right.” 
It has been formed with a rapidity which 
contrasts in a surprising manner with the abortive 
“Cabinet of Penelope” which M. Bourgeois failed 
to complete. It meets the Chamber with no definite 
programme, save a few general declarations as to 
social reform and a general amnesty for political 
offenders, balanced by another but minor act of 
oblivion for those priests who have had their stipends 
suspended for taking part in political agitation 
against the Government. An amnesty usually marks 
a new departure in politics, and the Socialists are 
already hailing this one with delight as a concession 
of the first article of their programme. We greatly 
doubt if it will do them any good whatever. M. 
tochefort will not have to telegraph his articles to 
the Jntransigeant, and he will see his associates in 
Paris instead of at Brussels. But if French Socialism 
is to increase its hold on the masses, it must be- 
come much less noisy and much more Fabian. We 
see some signs of the latter tendency in M. Jaurés’ 
recent modification of it for the use of the peasantry. 
We see none at all of the former, and it is quite 
arguable that the only result of the amnesty will be 
to hasten that division of the mass of Republican 
groups into a Moderate and an Advanced party 
(with a group of extremists on the extreme left com- 
parable to our own Parnellites or to the party of Mr. 
Keir Hardie), which the Moderate press in France has 
made such active and sometimes ludicrous efforts to 
consummate, and towards which the formation of 
the present Ministry marks another step. Finally, 
it may be said, the restoration of stability is com- 
pleted by the modest self-effacement of the new 
President. His honest but colourless address (“it 
might have the name of his old firm at the top,” 
says a leading Socialist organ) reveals him as seeking 
not the rdéle of Lincoln or Garfield, but that of, let 
us say, Franklin Pierce—or, better still, that of a 
Constitutional Sovereign of the most correct English 
and Liberal type. The new Cabinet is strong ad- 
ministratively ; it is presided over by M. Ribot— 
already denounced as an Anglophile and Russophobe 
both by M. Drumont and by M. Paul de Cassagnac— 
and though it would hardly be just to treat it as 
a mere Cabinet d’ Affaires, it means business and not 
sensational politics. So does the Chamber—or, at 
least, it will have to attend to business, for the 
Budget of this year is two months behind time. 
The scene of Thursday means practically nothing: 
and so France has again a stable Government. 

It would be idle to deny that this view is founded 
on impressions derived from a study of the Par- 
liamentary prospect alone. Apart from the Chamber 
and the political world, there is, as we have often 
pointed out, a vast section, probably more than half 
of the electorate, that seldom or never votes at Par- 
liamentary elections, that stands apart from active 
politics, but that reads the Intransigeant and Libre 
Parole. We do not know how this great public 
takes the change—for it does not necessarily agree 
with its favourite organs—but it probably is not 
moved to regard it with anything but indifference. 
From past experience, what we incline to expect is 
this. The Ribot Cabinet will get under way, the 
Socialists and free-lances will renew their attacks, 
there will be fresh rumours that the “new 
spirit’ in dealing with the Church is making 
the departmental prefectures hotbeds of Clerical- 
ism intolerable to the Republican stalwarts. Then 
there will be more revelations and more scandals 
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and more panic, and then a fresh crisis and 
a fresh shuffling of Ministers as before. And we 
know that the revelations of scandals are stil] acute. 
The great blackmailing case is to come on next 
week; and the very latest in the Fiyaro this week 
have touched M. Ribot himself. It is fair to add 
that, though reiterated after contradiction, they 
appear to be untrue; and it is worth remembering 
that scandalmongering is apt to reach a point—long 
ago passed in the United States—in which fresh 
revelations come to be received with mere disgusted 
indifference. But there is some substratum of truth 
in M. Rochefort’s statement that the amnesty 
accorded to him and to his friends is but the price 
of an amnesty for Panama and newer scandals, 
which the Figaro and the Libre Parole are so actively 
exploiting. If so, the bargain has failed. And, 
finally, there are signs of a fresh agitation for 
the revision of the Constitution. 

In short, it is tolerably certain that the political 
world of France is simply passing through one of 
those lulls which follow a storm of excitement, and 
come readily enough to excitable people like 
the French. At the very height of the Panama 
scandals, when all extant French political institu- 
tions seemed likely to be swallowed up in one general 
overflow of public indignation, the Caamber used to 
have off-days, in which it discussed such burning 
questions as the degree of exemption from spirit 
duty to be accorded to private distillation. It is 
very likely that the present calm, with its impending 
discussion of the details of the Budget, is only a 
greater example of the same kind of lull. But what- 
ever may happen in Parliament—and we incline to 
think that the stimulus to Socialist activity given by 
the amnesty will do more than ever to stimulate the 
Moderates to union—the decision in a great crisis 
must ultimately rest with the great non-political 
masses. Will they show themselves attached to the 
Republic, or will they accept a Revolution—if it 
come—as they accepted the coup d'etat and the 
déchéance? At any rate, the extension of municipal 
freedom secured under the Republic has attached 
them to it with a firmness that all the unsavoury 
revelations of Panama and other scandals have 
hitherto not appreciably weakened. 








PRESIDENT CLEVELAND’S MESSAGE, 





RESIDENT CLEVELAND’S message is a very 
able and statesmanlike document, but it is to 

be feared that it will not have much influence upon 
Congress. As has frequently been explained in 
these columns, a fear has existed for some years 
past in the United States that the Treasury would 
be unable to fulfil its obligations in gold. The fear 
was created by the unfortunate Sherman Act, passed 
by a Republican Congress under a Republican Ad- 
ministration, which inflated the currency enormously, 
and added vastly to the liabilities of the Government. 
President Cleveland was able to induce the Demo- 
cratic Congress, which came into office with him- 
self, to repeal the Act; but, unfortunately, he 
did not succeed in carrying other measures 
which would have saved the country from the worst 
consequences of the Sherman Act. At the present 
time there are about one hundred million sterling 
of Treasury notes in circulation, which the Govern- 
ment has pledged itself to pay in gold. But the 
fear that the Government would be unable to do so 
has induced European capitalists who were em- 
ploying large sums in the United States to withdraw 
their capital, and a very large part of the capital so 
withdrawn has been brought home in actual gold. 





As the European withdrawals proceeded, the fear 
spread to Americans themselves, and of late American 
capitalists have been hoarding gold on a consider- 
able scale, while American bankers, fearing that a 
crash was impending, have been adding to their 
reserves by taking gold out of the Treasury. In his 
message the President reminds Congress that the 
constant withdrawals compelled him to issue bonds 
of the nominal amount of 50 million dollars, or 
10 millions sterling, at the beginning of February 
last year. The bonds bore 5 per cent. interest, and 
he was able to place them at a high premium, with 
the result that he actually received in gold rather 
more than 11} millions sterling. But ten months 
later he had to issue a similar loan with similar con- 
ditions, and he received about the same amount— 
11} millions sterling—so that within the past twelve 
months he has borrowed 23 millions sterling in gold. 
Between the first and the second issue, a period of 
ten months, there were withdrawn from the Treasury 
rather more than 21 millions sterling, being at the 
rate of somewhat more than two millions sterling per 
month. But since the second issue, a period of only 
about two months, there have been withdrawn from 
the Treasury nearly 14 millions sterling in gold, 
being at the rate of very nearly seven millions ster- 
ling per month. Clearly, the fear must have grown 
much more keen of late, and it is obvious that if the 
withdrawals are to go on at this rate it wili be im- 
possible for the Treasury to keep its pledges. Very 
naturally the President tells Congress that he is ex- 
tremely unwilling to borrow again in the same way. 
His borrowings have added a million sterling 
per annum to the charge for the debt, and 
they have made the position of the Treasury 
worse than it was, for practically they have 
taken nearly all the disposable gold out of the 
country. And at the same time the President adds 
that what he can do he will do to keep faith with 
the national creditors. 

The President very properly points’ out that the 
true policy under the circumstances is to contract 
very greatly the currency. The whole mischief has 
been done by the Sherman Act, which compelled the 
Secretary of the Treasury to buy 4} ‘million ounces 
of silver every month, and to issue in payment 
Treasury notes, which were legal tender for all debts, 
public and private. In that way the currency was 
inflated in an extravagant manner; and as inflation 
of the currency has done the mischief, it is perfectly 
clear that the cure is a contraction ©f the currency. 
Therefore the President recommends that he be 
given authority to borrow at 3 per cent., and that 
the proceeds of the loan be applied to calling in 
Treasury notes for the purpose of cancelling them. 
This is a wise and statesmanlike proposal, and it is 
to be hoped that Congress will adopt it. There 
is very little reason to doubt that -the Bill which 
has been introduced to give effect) to the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation will pass quickly through 
the House of Representatives. Im it there is 
a large Democratic majority, which is sure 
to follow the lead of the President. But every- 
body doubts whether the Bill can be carried through 
the Senate. In that House there is a 
a Democratic majority—small, it is true, but still 
sufficient for the purpose if it were well disciplined. 
Unfortunately, there are a few Senators who have re- 
volted from their party, and they are specially bitter 
against the President; and the difficulty is how to 
induce these men to support a measure upon which 
the President has set his’ heart, even though it be 
obviously for the benefit of the country. It is possible 
that some of the Republican Senators may sacrifice 
party to their country, and may vote ‘for the Presi- 
dent’s Bill because they recognise that the rejection 
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of the measure will bring on a serious panic, and will 
cause widespread distrust throughout the country. 
But unless some of the Republicans prove more 
public-spirited than the recalcitrant Democratic 
Senators, there is very little chance that the measure 
can be carried. If it cannot be carried, then of 
course the President will have to try to borrow again. 
But whether he can borrow is exceedingly question- 
able. The existing law not only requires him to 
borrow at 5 per cent.—which is absurd considering 
how high the credit of the United States is—but it 
provides that payment is to be made in “lawful 
money ” of the United States, from which it seems 
to follow that whatever happens to be “lawful 
money” of the United States at the time is a 
perfectly good tender of payment under the Act. In 
other words, the question has been raised whether a 
subscriber to a United States Government loan can 
insist upon being paid in gold, and the opinion of the 
lawyers seems to be that he cannot. With such a 
President as Mr. Cleveland of course it is certain 
that he will pay in gold as long as he can find the 
gold by any means. But investors do not lend 
their money to a Government on the mere chance 
that whoever may be at the head of that Government 
will prove to be an honest man. They lend their 
money on the clear understanding that they are to 
be repaid in a certain specified way. Therefore it is 
exceedingly doubtful whether people will lend gold 
to the United States Government when the law 
seems to permit repayment to them in silver. 

The President would naturally prefer borrowing 
in Europe—firstly, because so much gold has been 
shipped abroad that an addition to the home supply 
is required, and secondly, because in the present 
alarm be natwally rece of from taking gold from 
the banks lest their credit might thereby be shaken. 
But if Europeans cannot feel confident that they 
will be repaid in gold they are hardly likely to lend 
gold; and then comes the question, Can the banks 
at home venture to lend the Treasury the gold it 
requires? A banker, putting such a question to 
himself, sees, in the first place, that since the 
beginning of February last year the Treasury has 
lost about 35 millions sterling in gold, and he 
may reasonably enough ask himself what is the use 
of pouring gold into the Treasury from which it 
seems to run away as water poured into a sieve? The 
banker may be as patriotic as possible, but he has to 
consider the safety of his own bank, and he has further 
to consider whether the United States can afford 
to furnish its Government with 35 millions sterling 
of gold every twelve months, if that is to be taken 
away by the rest of the world? Therefore, there is 
@ serious question—whether the President can borrow 
either at home orabroad. That he could borrow easil 
enough if Congress would only give him the right kind 
of authority and enable him to cancel the redundant 
paper everybody knows. But that he can borrow on 
such terms asa great Government can consent to 
when gold is going away at the rate of 35 millions 
sterling a year, and when, besides, Congress refuses 
to give him the necessary authority, is more 
than doubtful. But if the gold cannot be 
got, then, as the President warns Congress, there 
is almost certain to be a panic such as has been 
rarely witnessed. Every man who bas lent money 
in the United States will almost inevitably suffer a 
heavy loss if Congress persists in its present policy, 
for gold is certain to go to a premium. In other 
words, the currency of the country is certain to 
become depreciated, and the man who has lent in 
gold will find that he will have to take payment in 
paper, which is worth very much less than gold. 
Therefore all bankers, and, in short, capitalists of 
every kind, who have lent money, or to whom pay- 





ments are due for houses, lands, and so on let by 
them, will suffer heavy loss because of the deprecia- 
tion of the currency. On the other hand, it is per- 
fectly true that the borrowers will benefit. All 
those who have mortgaged their properties, or who 
are renting houses, or who have borrowed from banks, 
will be able to repay in depreciated currency, and 
therefore will see their debts considerably reduced. 
The fears of the one class and the hopes of the other 
will inevitably bring about a crash. Fora time the 
losses will be ruinous, and the distress will be very 
great. Possibly it may be found impracticable for a 
time to borrow on any conditions whatsoever ; and, as 
happened only a year and a half ago, people may have 
to stop working altogether simply because bankers 
will be too much frightened to lend on any conditions. 
After a while things will right themselves, and the 
country will go on as before; but in the meanwhile 
it is a very grave responsibility which Congress will 
take upon itself if it refuses to carry out the policy 
recommended by President Cleveland. 








THE EVOLUTION OF A PUBLIC 
DEPARTMENT. 





HERE is nothing which better illustrates the 

evolution of a Public Department in England 
than the history of the Local Government Board 
during the last fifty years. It is a history of gradual 
accretions, made not exactly in absence of mind but 
certainly with little reference to its historic origin. 
Sixty years ago it was just the Poor Law Board, 
engaged for the most part in the arduous and 
invidious task of reconciling the country to the new 
Poor Law. For ten years it fought gamely, and in 
the end settled that controversy for at least half a 
century. Then in later years, when this work had 
become less arduous, it was converted into the Local 
Government Board, and took over the dry-nursing of 
the municipal corporations, and the supervision of 
local authorities throughout the country. With 
every increase of the population and almost eve 
piece of social legislation it was loaded with fi 
powers. Parliament might pass sanitary laws, 
measures for the better housing of the working- 
class, for the inspection of lodging-houses, even 
Allotments Acts, but unless the Local Government 
Board chose to enforce them, or was moved to 
enforce them, they were for the most part 
waste paper. The Poor Law itself was a mere 
skeleton into which the Local Government Board 
might fill whatever flesh and blood it chose, and, as 
a matter of fact, what is called the Poor Law to-day 
is very much less an act of parliament than a lon 
and intricate series of administrative orders issu 
by the officials in Whitehall. In 1888 came a fresh 
instalment of duties with the establishment 
of county councils, and the new provision for 
allotments. Then, finally, came the biggest 
job of all, the starting of innumerable parish 
and district councils, all of which, in the last 
resort, own the Department in Whitehall to be their 
adviser and master. So the President of the Local 
Government Board to-day finds himself concerned in 
a host of heterogeneous matters, from a pauper’s 
dinner to the preservation of a common and the 
taking of the census. 

We have been moved to these reflections by two 
important circulars which have been issued this 
week by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre to some of the many 
authorities for which he is sponsor. One is ad- 
dressed to Boards of Guardians, and deals with the 
important subject of workhouse administration. It 
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is a wise and humane reminder which realises the 
plain fact that workhouses contain not merely vicious 
persons and wastrels, but the sick, the aged, and 
the infirm, whose plight is less their fault than their 
misfortune. It shows the way of dealing more 
gently with these, while not relaxing the discipline 
which is absolutely essential for the others. The 
Guardians are reminded that the law permits an 
aged man and wife to live together. They are 
advised to separate the inmates of good character 
from those of bad, to take special care of the infirm 
and sick, and not to enforce any conspicuous and 
invidious kind of clothes upon inmates when they 
are out on leave. Here we get the first step towards 
the classification of inmates, which will be followed 
in time, we hope, by a classification of houses. None 
but the hardiest pedants of charity organisation 
could object to any of these suggestions, still less to 
the advice which follows, upon the treatment of 
pauper children. This is in brief that they should be 
permitted to go to the same schools as other children; 
that as far as possible they should be encouraged to 
mix with other children, and taught to regard them- 
selves, not as an irredeemable pauper class, but as 
beings on the threshold of life, with the chances and 
hopes of other mortals. This is all very excellent 
and enlightened, and we cordially join in the hopes 
which have been expressed that Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s 
circular, and others which may follow it, will be the 
beginning of a new workhouse system. Nevertheless, 
a person ignorant of our forms of government might 
reasonably ask why it should be necessary to give 
these instructions to an elected administrative body 
like a Board of Guardians. The Local Government 
Board would never dream of instructing a borough 
corporation upon the treatment of its scavengers or 
the diet of its policemen. We could only answer 
that it is an English tradition to give elective bodies 
the least possible discretion in the administration of 
relief. A Board of Guardians cannot even dismiss 
its own clerk, and if it behaved as in theory it 
ought, it would do little more than apply, in a quite 
mechanical manner, a series of rules fitted to almost 
every conceivable case, and brought up to date from 
time to time by the Local Government Board. The 
theory, however, notoriously does not work in this pre- 
cise manner. The department, for instance, though it 
’ struggled manfully for a generation, has almost 
entirely failed to enforce its out-relief order; and 
in that respect and numerous others the differences 
of administration could not be greater if the widest 
discretion had been permitted to the Boards of 
Guardians. As matters stand at present, indeed, 
the best hope of securing a reasonable uniformity is 
actually to grant them a wider discretion. Now that 
Boards of Guardians are really elective bodies, that 
fact, we hope, will presently be recognised. But, 
whatever we do in this respect, no wise man will 
wish to curtail the power of the Board to interfere 
in the last resort or to advise at all times. A wise 
reminder from head-quarters, such as Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre issued this week, can only be for the public 
advantage. 

The second circular is addressed to rural district 
councils, and reminds them of their powers with 
respect to rights of way, roadside wastes and 
commons. Here we touch a subject which Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre has made his own, and we may 
perhaps trace to his personal studies the admir- 
able summary of the methods in which the new 
authorities may proceed. If a hundred years ago 
there had been district councils in England, 
equipped with similar powers, the Enclosure Acts 
might have been carried out with a due 
regard for the rights of labourers and commoners, 
and the country perhaps saved some of the most 





intense of moral problems. Upon that chapter of 
history we cannot now go back; but we can gather 
up the fragments that remain, and see that the 
public rights in these are carefully guarded. It is 
to be noted that the circular counsels not merely a 
passive guardianship, but even active measures for 
the recovery of lost rights where evidence is forth- 
coming. “There is no limit of time,” it reminds 
the councils, “to the assertion of the rights 
of the public to the use of roadside wastes,” 
and the same remark applies to ordinary rights 
of way which may have been stopped. The dis- 
trict council, therefore, is advised that it should 
“ consider all encroachments which have been made 
within recent times.”’ If this advice is acted upon 
there will, we imagine, be a healthy searching of 
consciences among certain landowners and residents 
in the country. Encroachments upon roadside 
wastes and stealthy annexation of convenient slices 
of common land have in some districts been reduced 
to a fine art under the old régime. And as to 
rights of way, it is often enough a sufficient 
excuse for stopping or diverting them that they 
come inconveniently near the drawing-room 
windows or the tennis lawn of some new villa. 
In the home counties especially, and in all other 
districts where town men are busy staking out 
estates and building themselves country houses, 
constant vigilance is necessary if public rights are 
to be preserved. We hope this circular to the 
district councils will shortly be followed up b 
another short and simple one addressed to patil 
councils, for upon the Parish Councils rather than 
upon the District Councils rests the initiative in many 
of these matters. No part of their work is more im- 
portant ; but in none, unless well advised, are they 
more likely to be handicapped, for the other side 
nearly always command the best legal talent. 








FINANCE. 


HE currency crisis in the United States, discussed 

at length in another column, has checked all 
business upon the Stock Exchange. If there were 
to be a serious panic in New York, it is reasonable 
to fear that the fall in all kinds of prices would 
disable many merchants from fulfilling their obliga- 
tions in Europe. If there were to be many bank- 
ruptcies in the United States, some houses in Europe 
might be affected. Of course, even yet there is time 
to set the currency in order if Congress will act in 
accordance with the President’s recommendations. 
But the business community here naturally is pre- 
paring for the worst. Other causes have combined 
to increase the dulness. For instance, according 
to the new rules of the Stock Exchange, the settle- 
ment in the mining market began on Monday—that 
is, a day before the regular settlement—so that the 
arrangement of the account now occupies four whole 
days. The settlement is not as large as that a 
fortnight ago, but it is large enough to occupy the 
time of brokers and dealers, and consequently to 
impede business. Furthermore, anxiety is growing 
respecting some of the reconstructed Australasian 
banks ; and, lastly, the fall in the purchasing power 
of the rupee has naturally depressed markets. The 
railway dividends, too, now being announced are 
not satisfactory. They are generally better than 
those declared twelve months ago. But that does 
not mean much, for the dividends of twelve months 
ago were greatly reduced by the long coal strike in 
the Midlands. To judge of the real position of the 
companies, the comparison ought to be with the 
second half of 1892, not with that of 1893. When 
such a comparison is made it is seen that there is a 
very considerable falling-off. So far as the immediate 
future is concerned, it is not likely that the railway 
receipts will grow rapidly. The currency crisis in 
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the United States, by depressing business, will tend 
to keep back the improvement in trade. The news 
from South America is not very encouraging either ; 
and the crises in Italy and Spain are deepening. In 
spite of all, however, there is a very slow revival in 
trade going on, and whenever the American crisis 
comes to an end there will probably be a very great 
improvement. The home trade of the country, in 
particular, is sound and good. There is exceedingly 
little speculation, prices are exceptionally low, and 
the working-classes as a rule are well off. 

The currency crisis in the United States has not 
had very much influence as yet upon the Money 
Market. All kinds of rumours are flying about. At 
one moment it is said that a great syndicate is being 
formed to offer a large loan to the United States 
Government ; at another moment the former report 
is contradicted. The real fact is that, although 
inquiries have been made here as to whether a loan 
could be placed, nothing definite has been done. 
Still, the impression is so general in the market that, 
somehow or other, a loan will be raised, that bill- 
brokers and bankers are doing their utmost to put 
up rates. So far they have not succeeded, nor is it 
in the nature of things that they should succeed. 
There has been some recovery this week in the 
value of the rupee. The Chinese Government has 
arranged with the Shanghai and Hong Kong 
Bank for the bringing out here of a loan of 
3 millions sterling, payable principal and interest 
in gold and secured upon the Chinese Customs. 
The rate of interest is 6 per cent., and the price of 
issue 964. The loan is to have priority over all 
future loans. It is not a very wise proceeding on 
the part of the Chinese Government; but then, the 
policy of the Chinese Government has not been wise 
for many years. Everybody knows that China will 
have to borrow a large sum whenever war ends, and to 
raise small amounts every few months is not the way 
to improve the credit of a country under such circum- 
stances. For all that, the announcement of the loan 
has caused somewhat of a rise in silver, the public 
jumping to the conclusion that China will take part 
of the proceeds of the loan in that metal. Another 
cause acting upon the silver market is, of course, 
the possibility that the currency crisis in the United 
States may end in the disappearance of gold from the 
circulation, and in silver becoming the sole money of 
the country. If silver were really to become the 
standard of value in the United States, it is reason- 
able to conclude that its value would very con- 
siderably rise before long. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER, 
By A MERE OUTSIDER. 





ATURDA Y.—The Cabinet yesterday settled upon 
the mover and seconder of the Address in both 
Houses of Parliament; but I think one may infer 
that the actual wording of the Speech itself has not 
yet been decided. The only name of special interest 
among the movers and seconders is that of Lord 
Welby. For many years Lord Welby was the 
Treasury and the Civil Service incarnate ; and though 
his personal friends knew at that time what his 
political opinions were, he was scrupulously careful 
to maintain that neutrality of action which is the 
distinctive mark of the permanent official. He 
was certainly not the least eminent of that little 
band of distinguished public servants over whom 
Mr. Gladstone has so long exercised a commanding 
influence. If the cream of Society has forsaken 
Liberalism and its ways, it is nevertheless true that 
the cream of the Civil Service has remained true to 
Mr. Gladstone. Sir Algernon West, on his retirement 
from official life, simply gave himself up absolutely to 
the service of Mr. G. during his last premiership—to 
such an extent, indeed, that foolishly jealous people 
were wont to talk of him as “the Vice-Premier.” 
Lord Welby did not retire from his official position 
till Mr. Gladstone himself was on the point of resign- 





ing; but he also has lost no time in proclaiming his 
fidelity to the cause and the party of which his illus- 
trious chief was so long the leader. Liberalism may 
account itself particularly fortunate in having re- 
ceived the sympathy of such a man as Lord Welby. 

“T really think you are a shade less mad than the 
rest of your people on the question of the House of 
Lords,” remarked a virtuous Liberal Unionist to me 
yesterday. My friend, who is the very essence of 
kindliness, meant, I know, to pay me a compliment. 
I quote his words not because of any personal appli- 
cation, but simply because of the light they throw 
upon the curious temper of the Opposition just now. 
Every member of the Anti-Liberal coalition seems to 
have convinced himself that the Government is 
simply supported by a tribe of lunatics who, 
after the fashion of the Gaderene swine, are 
now rushing violently down “a steep place” to 
a certain doom. The Evesham election has com- 
pleted the intoxication of these Tory and Unionist 
enthusiasts, and they are already cocksure not only 
of their own approaching,triumph, but of the absolute 
extinction which awaits the Liberal party. They 
may be right. Anybody who takes to the dangerous 
trade of prophecy may be right in this world. But 
I remember when these same people, or their pre- 
decessors, were equally confident before, and when 
they had the most cruel of awakenings. In 1880 the 
Liberal party was to be annihilated ; nay, its anni- 
hilation had already been accomplished by the 
efforts of Lord Beaconsfield, the Times, and the 
Jingoes. But when the General Election came it 
was not precisely the Liberals who then found them- 
selves in the wrong box. In 1886 and the following 
years the same absolute certainty as to the utter 
destruction of Mr. Gladstone and his followers pre- 
vailed in Pall Mall. Home Rule was dead—dead as 
Queen Anne. We had the authority of Mr. Cham- 
berlain and the Times for the assertion. Mr. 
Gladstone had “gone under” for the last time. 
Never again would his evil influence, ete. ete. I need 
not repeat the rubbish which was served up to us 
every day during that period of Tory supremacy. 
It all amounted to the reiteration of the statement 
that the Liberal party had been for ever destroyed, 
and that Mr. Gladstone's following consisted of 
nothing but fanatics and madmen. This, however, 
was not quite the lesson taught by the General 
Election of 1892. Yet, undeterred by the warnings 
they have already received, these Tory prophets are 
at it again, and the most they will admit regarding 
any Liberal is that he may not be quite so mad as 
his fellows ! 

Talking of “ gilded paupers,” of whom the 
Countess of Warwick, with her magnificent fes- 
tivities at Warwick Castle furnishes the latest 
example, I heard two stories this week on good 
authority that are distinctly worth placing on 
record. The first was of two gentlemen who lunched 
at a certain restaurant in London the other day. 
They had a very good, though not a substantial, 
luncheon, and they drank one bottle of wine. Their 
bill for this “light repast” amounted to exactly 
four pounds fifteen shillings! Many a poor family 
could have lived in comparative comfort for a month 
on the same sum. The other story refers to a young 
nobleman who recently entertained a party of 
twenty-eight men at his country house. They had 
a great “shoot,” with which I do not concern my- 
self. But in addition to providing them with plenty 
of sport, their host lavished upon them all manner 
of delicate and costly attentions. For example, 
thirty new bicycles were sent down from London, 
so that each member of the party might have a 
machine of his own if he were inclined to try 
cycling ; and when the party broke up, each par- 
ticular guest received, as a souvenir of his visit, a 
present from the host—the total value of these 
presents amounting to one thousand pounds! Truly, 
we have here a pretty commentary upon the cries 
for help which are so constantly being emitted by 
the “distressed upper classes.” 
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Sunday.— The newspapers are still full of 
reminiscences of Lord Randolph Churchill, and in 
some cases these reminiscences have a suspicious 
appearance of being mere concoctions—clever enough, 
for journalistic purposes, but valueless as con- 
tributions to history. Personally I cannot add to 
the number of these reminiscences. It was my mis- 
fortune to find myself always antipathetic towards 
the late statesman, and I never had the fortune to 
become acquainted with him. But I remember 
very well hearing Mr. Gladstone talking of Lord 
Randolph in 1880 or 1881, at a dinner-party. 
The Liberal Prime Minister was evidently struck 
by his abilities and the audacity of his demeanour 
towards his seniors and—if one may be allowed 
to say so—his betters. It was something, accord- 
ing to Mr. Gladstone, which had been hitherto 
unknown in Parliamentary life. As an instance 
of this audacity, he related the story, which in 
those days was universally current of the saying, 
attributed to Sir Stafford Northcote with regard 
to the terrible leader of the Fourth Party. Some 
one had questioned Sir Stafford about him, 
and had said, “ I suppose you will have to find some- 
thing for him to do in the next Conservative Govern- 
ment?” To which Sir Stafford quietly replied: “ Is 
it not rather a question of his finding something for 
me?” Mr. G. told the story rather as a proof of Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s readiness than as a testimony 
to Lord Randolph's ability. Some one at the table 
immediately said: “I don’t know, sir, whether you 
heard the story of what Churchill said when Sir 
Stafford’s saying was repeated to him?” “I did 
not,” answered the Prime Minister. ‘“ He said, sir, 
that he had not thought the old fool had so much 
sense.” Mr. Gladstone looked shocked. Lord Ran- 
dolph was, all through his stormy life, more of a 
blister to his friends than to his foes. But there is, 
nevertheless, real mourning for him among those 
who were associated with him in public life, and 
to-morrow’s ceremony at the Abbey promises to be 
an imposing ceremonial. 

Monday.—The funeral service caused the political 
clubs to be filled this afternoon. There was a good 
deal of speculation current as to the state of things 
in the Parliamentary world. The Tories and their 
allies are hoping to win some chance victory on the 
Address. On what they found these hopes it is 
difficult to say. I hear that the whips on our side 
have done their work well, and will be able to account 
for all their men when the Session opens, no man 
being absent unpaired. If that be so, it is hard to 
see how the most ardent of the young Tories can 
hope to corner the Government by forcing a party 
division. Mr. Redmond may, perhaps, hope to get a 
few Tory patriots to back him up in the movement 
for the release of the dynamiters; but the Conserva- 
tives who have characters to lose will sternly refuse 
to countenance such a movement. Upon the whole, 
therefore, and despite the prancings and pawings of 
the “ young bloods” of the Opposition, it seems 
certain that the Session will open without any 
danger to the Government. 

The Armenian question grows in seriousness 
every day. The deliberate equivocations of the 
Sultan with regard to the admission of newspaper 
correspondents into Armenia would be amusing 
enough if they did not proceed from his knowledge 
of the fact that unless he can garble the evidence 
and mislead the Commissioners, the whole world will 
soon know that he, and no other man, is the author 
of the crimes which have recently been brought to 
light. It is a great misfortune that at such a 
moment as this M. de Giers should have died. The 
only hope of avoiding grave trouble in the East lies 
in the joint and loyal action of the European Powers, 
and, above all, England and Russia. The foreign 
mercenaries who advise the Sultan with regard to 
his outside policy are known to be filling him with 
a hope of a change of Government in England, a 
change which he imagines would enable him to let 
loose his savages on the Armenians without fear of 





the consequences. This is, of course, a delusion. 
The philo-Turkish press in England represents no 
political party, and no politician of greater calibre 
than Sir Ellis Ashmead Bartlett; nor could any 
Government live for a week if it were to attempt to 
champion the cause of the Turk in the light of day. 
But the Sultan is ignorant as well as cunning; 
and he still believes that if he could only see Lord 
Salisbury in power once more, he might murder 
and ravish at his own sweet will without fear of the 
vengeance of Russia or any other Power. 

I am told that there is some desire on the part of 
Ministers to introduce a change—one might almost 
call it a revolution——at the usual Ministerial dinners 
next Monday. These are full-dress banquets, and 
hitherto, every man attending them has been required 
to appear either in Court dress, or, if he bea Minister, 
in the frightfully uncomfortable blue and gold 
uniform of his office. Now the dinners provided on 
these occasions are exceptionally good. But no 
human being can enjoy a dinner, however good, 
when he is trussed up like a fowl ready for the spit, 
and loaded with many pounds of gold braid and 
tassels. Consequently, among the younger members 
of the Government, there has been a keen desire that 
at these dinners, which are not State banquets like 
those on her Majesty’s birthday, ordinary dress 
should be substituted for uniform. I do not know 
whether the change is likely to be made, but I am 
informed that this year the cards of invitation sent 
out by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as leader of 
the House of Commons, for next Monday’s dinner, 
do not bear the usual words, “ Full dress.” 

Tuesday.—The discovery of the big mare’s nest 
is still, it is clear, a favourite occupation. Itis not 
often, however, that one so magnificent is discovered 
as this over which the wiseacres are now in a state 
of universal cackle. If one were to believe the 
gentlemen who write the leading articles in certain 
newspapers, the Lord Chancellor has wickedly and 
feloniously, for the purpose either of punishing a 
judge who has dealt with just severity with one of 
his own personal friends, or in order to prevent the 
aforesaid judge from dealing with similar severity 
with some other offender in whom the august 
occupant of the wool-sack is interested, removed this 
just judge from the trial of certain cases, and put 
another and more venal person in his place. This is 
what is meant by the shrieking over Mr. Justice 
Vaughan Williams, if that shrieking means anything 
at all. Of course, the case has only to be stated in 
order that the preposterous character of the charge, 
on which the journalists have dilated, should be made 
clear. There is not the slightest need to vindicate 
Lord Herschell from the insinuations of his assailants. 
One only wonders that they should have dreamt of 
attributing to a man of notorious independence and 
strength of will the kind of weakness of which they 
think the Lord Chancellor has been guilty. As, how- 
ever, the case of Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams has 
been raised, it may not be amiss to put on record the 
conviction of the Bar that he is by no means the 
ideal judge he is believed to be by the newspapers. 
His integrity is, of course, unquestionable; but 
somehow or other he has not satisfied those who 
have the best means of passing judgment upon 
his manner of performing his duties, that he is 
absolutely the best man in the position which he 
has recently occupied. This is not, of course, any 
reproach to him, nor would I have mentioned the 
fact but for the absurd terms of adulation in which 
the learned judge has been referred to by those who 
are trying to make political capital out of the action 
of the Lord Chancellor. It would be well if they 
would have the courage of their opinions and state 
what objection they have to Mr. Justice Romer as a 
judge in Company cases. This, however, they are 
hardly likely to do. They prefer to dilate upon 
their wonderful mare’s nest. 

The politicians are coming back to town in shoals. 
Some of the invalids, too, are out of doors again, 
notable among them being Mr. Labouchere. There 
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is much speculation as to what will be the course of 
events next week. The story that Lord Wolmer 
means to raise the Tweedmouth cheque incident as 
a question of “ breach of privilege” is again current ; 
and people are laughing at the man who apparently 
thinks he can show that the Irish members are 
properly described as mercenaries because they 
refused to take the money offered tothem! There 
is plenty of talk about the Bills which Ministers are 
prepared to introduce. I hear a very good account 
of the Licensing Bill. It is a much more complete 
and satisfactory measure than the first Bill intro- 
duced by Sir William Harcourt on this subject. It 
will gratify Sir Wilfrid Lawson, but it will also satisfy 
those reformers who are not mere prohibitionists. 
The Bill dealing with elections will propose that at a 
general election one day shall be fixed for the ballot 
in all constituencies, and every voter will be required 
before his ballot-paper is accepted to declare that he 
has not voted already at that election. The Irish 
Land Bill is another measure regarding which great 
expectations have been formed, and I believe that 
when it is introduced it will be found to contain 
some distinct surprise for all parties. 
Wednesday.—Mr. Robert Wallace makes merry in 
his own peculiar fashion over THE SPEAKER and its 
articles on the House of Lords, as well as the Leeds Con- 
ference, and the English democrats generally, in the 
new Nineteenth Century. Nobody will quarrel with 
Mr. Wallace because of his “ pawky” banter, which, 
if at times rather obscure, is of the kind that, accord- 
ing to Dean Ramsay, has long been current at the 
gatherings of Kirk elders, and even more reverend 
dignitaries, north of the Tweed. But really Mr. 
Wallace, instead of disporting himself in this fashion 
among those from whose opinions he differs, would 
do well to tell us in plain terms what he him- 
self believes and thinks on the subject of the 
House of Lords. A great many of us would be 
very sorry to see this clever gentleman deprived 
of his seat in the House of Commons at the 
General Election. In the nature of things there 
ought to be nobody better qualified to act as the 
representative of an Edinburgh constituency than 
he is. But apparently his constituents have been 
seriously moved by his recent utterances, and unless 
they can receive from him some assurance that he 
is, after all, “ sound in the faith,” it looks as thongh 
it would go ill with him when the appeal to the 
country is mace. Let us hope that he will be able to 
satisfy them, and will continue to brighten the House 
of Commons by his presence for many a year to come. 
Thursday._-Mr. McEwan, whose speech at Edin- 
burgh inspired Mr. Wallace to the “ independent” 
utterance for which he is now suffering, has written 
to his constituents explaining his reference to Home 
Rule in that speech. His explanation agrees with 
that which I printed some weeks ago on private 
authority. Mr. McEwan is just as good a Home 
Ruler now as he was in 1886, and he never meant 
to imply that the time had come when the Liberal 
party ought to prove false to its pledges. This 
is sad news for the Duke of Argyll, who has 
just completed (in bed) the arraignment of Lord 
Rosebery which he began on the platform at 
Glasgow. It is, perhaps, an inevitable consequence 
of the Duke's unfortunate position at the time 
when he wrote that his composition should sug- 
gest a curtain lecture on the model of the im- 
mortal Mrs. Caudle rather than a political oration. 
In the course of his discursive railings he thanks 
Heaven, in the finest vein of pharisaism, for the 
one just man who has at last made his ap- 
pearance in the Liberal ranks, and who has 
publicly shaken himself free from the degrading 
fetters of Home Rule. The spectacle which such a 
man presents has made the Duke once more hopeful 
of his country, and inspired by that hope he be- 
labours the Prime Minister more vigorously than 
ever with his feather-bed invective. But the gentle- 
man who has stirred the Duke's soul to this outburst 
of exultation is Mr. McEwan; and Mr. McEwan’s 





repudiation of the popular interpretation of his 
speech is printed in the Edinburgh papers side by 


side with the Duke's joyous acceptance of that — 


interpretation. A sad day for MacCallum Mhor! 

Mr. Ritchie once more stops the way. I cannot 
for the life of me understand why he should be the 
object of this persistent Tory hate. No Liberal has 
ever dreamt of claiming him as a fellow-Liberal. 
To me he has always seemed to be the representative 
of a rather narrow Conservatism. Yet because it 
was his lot as President of the Local Government 
Board to found the London County Council he 
will never be pardoned by any one of the 
little cliques of beadles and vestrymen who 
“run” the Tory party in the metropolis. These 
creatures refused to accept him as Tory candidate 
for ultra-Tory South Kensington after the General 
Election, and consequently Sir Algernon Borthwick 
had to go without his peerage. Now Paddington 
follows suit, and anonymous Conservative voters 
write to the Times to declare that if Mr. Ritchie is 
brought forward as successor to Lord Randolph 
Churchill the seat will be lost. I hope the Tories at 
headquarters are proud of the kind of material of 
which their party in London seems to be composed. 
One cannot but feel sorry for Mr. Ritchie, however. 

Friday.—The statement made by the President 
of the Incorporated Law Society yesterday puts an 
end to the ridiculous and venomous stories that 
have been current in the press this week regarding 
Lord Herschell. There has seldom been a case in 
which the newspapers have shown to greater dis- 
advantage than in their discussion of this wholly 
imaginary “scandal” and their attempts by sen- 
sational headlines and hysterical leading articles 
to induce the public to believe that the highest 
judicial office was being prostituted to serve some 
base party or personal end. As I have said before, 
this ridiculous invention was only possible to men 
who knew nothing of Lord Herschell, whose quali- 
ties—both the more admirable and the less—are 
precisely those which would certainly prevent his 
being made use of as a tool by others. I do not 
see that the editors have apologised to the Lord 
Chancellor this morning. Perhaps they will try to 
ride off on the usual plea of the latter-day journalist 
that, publicity being an absolute panacea, they have 
done Lord Herschell a service by spreading this 
absurd report about him. 








ARTHUR CAYLEY. 





HE world at large concerns itself very little with 
the lives of those who labour in the fields of 
abstract science, and the heavens do not take the 
trouble to proclaim their deaths. But the eminent 
mathematician who died last Saturday was regarded 
by specialists as one of the most creative minds of 
the age. Our own universities as well as those of 
the Continent vied with one another in paying him 
honour, An accomplished German, whose studies 
lay in the same line, once told me he was the 
greatest pure mathematician in Europe. 

The task of analysing his works must be left 
to specialists, and cannot be attempted in a popular 
journal. His numerous memoirs fill many volumes, 
and are being reprinted by the Pitt Press. I have 
been told that his highest mathematical flights were 
only intelligible to some half a dozen select spirits 
among all beings circumscribed by space and time. 
He never succeeded in attracting any large number 
of hearers to his lectures, because their subject-matter 
was dark and difficult. He did not enjoy any great 
reputation as a teacher, but professors of his type 
have their raison d‘¢tre and must not be classed 
among academic abuses. 

It is sometimes urged that the study of pure 
mathematics tends to deaden a man’s human interests 
and makehimdulland mechanical. Thisisundoubtedly 
the case with some who were “ made” dull on the 
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first day of their existence, but does not apply 
to all. Professor Cayley was by no means dull or 
inhuman. He was specially fond of pictures, and 
had himself attained some skill in sketching and 
painting, which he practised during his summer 
holidays. He preferred to spend those holidays in 
mountainous districts, and was no mean mountaineer. 
I can well remember the energy he displayed in 
climbing Snowdon from Capel-Curig nearly ten years 
ago, which was by no meansa simple feat for a man 
of his age. 

His devotion to his work was pure and complete. 
If an invading army could have entered Cambridge 
after a lengthy siege, he would probably have re- 
mained, like Archimedes of Syracuse, engrossed in a 
problem. His indifference to party politics may be 
illustrated by an amusing anecdote. When a local 
Liberal secretary once asked him to preside at the 
meeting of a Liberal Association, he replied by letter 
that he would have been happy to do soif he had 
not been a Conservative. But when the matter 
cropped up in conversation, he surprised those who 
were present with the remark, “If the Conservative 
Association had asked me to preside I should have 
said I was a Liberal.” 

His domestic life was happy and peaceful, and 
those who knew him well were impressed by his 
modest greatness. In an age of spiritual doubt and 
distress he clung faithfully to a great historical view 
of the universe. Like his great predecessor, Sir 
Isaac Newton, he searched the Scriptures, and 
deemed them more than human. It has often been 
remarked that the greatest mathematicians have 
been more attached to Christianity than the greatest 
lights of natural science. Voltaire said Newton 
turned to the Bible “to console mankind for his 
superiority,’ and E. Renan tried to account for the 
fact that mathematicians were often firm Catholics 
by maintaining that mathematics threw no light on 
questions of religious speculation. Cayley was, at 
any rate, an instance in which mental activity did 
not lead to scepticism, but rather strengthened belief. 
His death is a severe loss to his country, his Uni- 
versity, and his friends. E. M. T. 








ARE WE DEGENERATING? 





ROFESSOR CLIFFORD ALLBUTT makes manly 
and confident answer in the new Contemporary* 
to the plaints of a mental decadence which have 
made so much of recent literature a nuisance to 
healthy people, and which took their extremest form, 
perhaps, in Dr. Max Nordau’s two gloomy books on 
“The Conventional Lies of Society” and “ Degenera- 
tion.” Dr. Allbutt—who speaks with scientific 
authority at least as high as that of Herr Nordaun— 
points out that there is no evidence of an increase of 
actual insanity—rather the reverse—and that there is 
good ground for the belief that it is rarely caused 
by the stress of modern life, but may nearly always be 
traced to hereditary taint. He is equally sceptical as 
to the popular notion of the prevalence of the milder 
nervous maladies — neurasthenia, hysteria, melan- 
cholia, and the various forms of mental debility. It 
is only “our new self-consciousness,” “the Wertherism 
of the young West,” which raises this scare. We 
use our nerves too little, not too much; they are 
“not over- but under-sensitive, as in writer’s cramp 
the muscles are not too powerful, but too weak.” In 
the words of the poem, it is not less, but “ more life, 
and fuller, that we want.’ Presently we shall get 
through this period of growing pains, and shall set 
out upon a genuine culture of the imagination, 
beginning by renouncing the petty intoxications 
which destroy our capacity for the more solid and 
lasting pleasures of life. 
With the spirit of Dr. Allbutt’s admirable argu- 





* “Nervous Diseases and Modern Life.” Contemporary Review for 
February. 





ment we are in hearty accord. The young poet 
whose recent book of religion set us all by the ears 
struck one true note in attributing the over-keen 
sense of the ills of life to the persistent habit of 
looking at things too much in the bulk. It is a 
natural mistake, especially for sensitive people; and 
it becomes easier every day as the number of sensi- 
tive people grows, and as the press, with a view to 
their pennies, heightens the lights and darkens the 
shadows amid which the world-comedy is presented 
to us. The calm observer knows better. Having 
got the social movements of his time into some- 
thing like true order, he finds no difficulty in 
resolving even the very wildest of them into 
the passing indispositions incident to adolescence. 
The democracy are but just arriving. With a 
rapidity which we rarely consider, and never, 
perhaps, fully appreciate, the worlds of know- 
ledge, art, pleasure, and material ease are being 
thrown open to them. All are theirs—Paul and 
Apollos, things present and things to come. They 
meet the new and the curious at every street 
corner. If they sometimes run after strange gods 
and entertain extravagant crazes, are they any 
worse than their forbears? If—there being no 
more Old and New Worlds to find—they turn 
oftener in upon the virgin soil of their own un- 
folding minds, have they not there the widest 
world of all? At any rate, it is futile to talk, 
as some do, of suppressing these ebullitions and 
excursions, shallow and confused as they may be. 
The “noblest study of man” can no longer be 
held as a preserve for a few of fortune’s favourites. 
It is the heritage of the time. That the bounds 
of human thought and hope would be so widely 
extended in so short a time without any loss or 
error was not to be expected. The sense of pro- 
portion is still the rarest sense of all; and education 
makes painfully slow progress. But, viewed dis- 
interestedly, and in proper perspective, the new 
curiosity, the new restlessness, the feverish specula- 
tions and impatience of accepted conventions are, 
with all the dangers which Dr. Nordau and his 
British pupils can trace to them, a vast improvement 
upon the old brute ignorance and density, and a 
necessary stage in the evolution of a maturer man- 
hood. 

In spirit, as we have said, we are with Professor 
Allbutt. But there are two important things to be 
said in mitigation. His own thesis raises the sug- 
gestion that in this matter of nervous disease society 
is by no means to be regarded as a homogeneous 
whole. He recognises the individual danger of an 
indolent and dissipated life ; but is there not a social 
danger in the presence amongst us of a class of 
indolent and dissipated lives? The evil is not in the 
contrast of wealth and poverty, but in that of idle- 
ness and overwork. Nordau, says a friendly ex- 
positor, “keeps his gaze fixed on the sovereign 
minorities.” That is just it: to one living habitually 
amid isolated sets where morbid egotism and pseudo- 
insanity are certainly rampant, the whole horizon 
may well seem to be filled with the red clouds 
of coming ruin. Society (with a capital S) is 
clearly in parts rotten to the core. Indolence, 
intemperance of life, the tyranny of fashion, have 
soiled it—mind, heart, and body. Thereisa larger 
and more pressing cause for alarm in the conditions 
under which, after all our protective legislation, a 
considerable portion of the industrial community is 
doomed to spend its life. That the social organ- 
ism of England should have experienced in three 
generations so fundamental a modification without 
the individual Englishman being correspondingly 
changed in physique and character is inconceivable, 
Mr. Huxley notwithstanding. This is a question of 
which we know no adequate treatment, although it 
is suggestively touched upon by Mr. J. A. Hobson 
in his able work on “The Evolution of Modern 
Capitalism.” Pending such more thorough considera- 
tion, some helpful evidence is to be found in the 
official vital statistics. Dr. Allbutt will find, for 
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instance, that the death-rate from nervous diseases, 
which in London was, in Census year, only about 22 
per 10,000 persons living, runs up to 286 for Lanca- 
shire, 29°5 for the West Riding, 31°8 in Leeds, 32°2 
in Blackburn, 33:7 in Preston, and 34°5 in Sheffield ; 
and that, in fact, taking England as a whole (and 
excluding infantile convulsions), there has been in 
the last thirty years, counting from the Registrar- 
General's figures, an increase of deaths from nervous 
diseases amounting to 8,555 lives perannum. Happily 
we are turning over, under the direction of Mr. 
Asquith, a new page in our industrial history ; and 
we may hope that this heavy loss will soon be turned 
to gain. As things stand, Professor Huxley can 
hardly be gainsaid in his conclusion that no society 
in which the elements of decomposition were thus 
swiftly and surely accumulating could hope to win, 
even in the race of industries. Till social plague- 
spots are cleansed and “sovereign minorities” dis- 
possessed, the mens sana in corpore sano must remain 
an unattainable ideal. 








THE DRAMA. 


sit eli iti 
THe NEw VOLUME OF LEMAITRE. 


HOUGH the drama as we moderns know it may 

not take the topmost rank in the hierarchy 
of the arts, it has this point of pre-eminence: it 
comes nearest of them all to life itself. And so 
dramatic criticism, in the right hands, has the best 
excuse for escaping from the mere hair-splitting dis- 
cussion of medium and technic in order to become a 
criticism of what is greater than the greatest of 
dramas, the art and mystery of life. Nowhere shall 
you find this escape so frequently achieved, or so 
brilliantly, as in the theatrical criticisms of Jules 
Lemaitre. The eighth volume of M. Lemaitre’s 
“Impressions de Théatre ” (Paris: Lecéne, Oudin) 
might more fitly be called—as might any of its pre- 
decessors—“ Impressions of Life through the Medium 
of the Theatre.” It is a peculiar view of life, of 
course, the view of a man who stands apart from 
existence, with his hands in his pockets, as it were, 
observing with placid curiosity those who are bear- 
ing the burden and heat of the day—not exactly 
the attitude of civic virtue. M. Lemaitre is, in short, 
a dilettante, and so his work is open to all the re- 
proaches which the more ardent spirits are apt to 
bring against dilettantism. To be a dilettante, the 
men of action would say, is to be a moral skulker, a 
trifler, a dabbler in elegancies, a “ faddling hedonist.” 
But there must be divisions of employments in this 
world ; the business of a critic is to criticise, not to 
storm a breach or to negotiate a commercial treaty ; 
and we should not pity, but congratulate, the critic 
who has the temperament of his employment. And 
a critic who has not something of the dilettante in 
his composition may be a great writer of prose 
(Ruskin), or a vigorous partisan (Macaulay), or a 
sound moralist (Emerson), or a subtle dialectician 
(Newman), but assuredly he cannot be a perfect 
critic. For what is dilettantism? Paul Bourget, 
in an admirable study of Renan, has thus defined 
it: a disposition of the mind, at once very in- 
telligent and very voluptuous, which inclines us 
in turn towards the divers forms of life and 
induces us to lend ourselves to all these forms 
without giving ourselves to one of them. M. 
Lemaitre has himself written: “In dilettantism 
there is a desire to understand everything and a 
gift of supple sympathy, with an after-thought of 
holding back in the fear of being duped. It is thus 
made up at the same time of sympathetic imagina- 
tion and intellectual distrust . .. and so it may be 
the worst of things or the best; all depends on the 
proportioning of the two elements which compose 
it, and this proportioning itself depends on the 
temperament of him who practises it... .” Else- 
where M. Bourget has epitomised this in another 





definition : the art of transforming one’s scepticism 
into an instrument of enjoyment. Here, then, we 
have the merit of dilettantism and its defect. The 
dilettante works under the conditions precedent to 
all good criticism—the desire to understand and to 
enjoy ; but his sympathy never becomes enthusiasm ; 
he never abandons himself entirely to the work of 
art which he admires, and so at times shall he not 
penetrate to the soul of that work. In the presence 
of certain writers—a Shakespeare, an Ibsen, a Tolstoi 
—we find M. Lemaitre not quite equal to the situa- 
tion. These men interest him as curiosities, he notes 
the points in which they differ from Frenchmen, 
examines the nationality rather than the humanity 
in their works; in short, fails to place himself at 
the right standpoint for seeing them “ whole.” 
Hence it is not surprising to find that one of the 
least adequate papers in the present volume is that 
on Ibsen’s Master Builder. M. Lemaitre skims the 
surface of that play; he cannot probe its depths. 
The strangeness, the audacities, the lack of pike- 
staff-plain lucidity in Ibsen, offend him. For though 
he professes, and no doubt sincerely tries, to approach 
all subjects with an open mind, he, no more than the 
rest of us, can achieve the impossible; his tempera- 
ment limitshim. It isa temperament which demands 
taste, measure, delicacy, as the first essentials; tem- 
perance and toleration are more to him than pro- 
fundity and power. This is only to say, what we 
all knew before, that M. Lemaitre is a very nimble- 
witted, very amiable, highly cultivated Frenchman. 

Perhaps, like many another critic, he is at his 
best on poor subjects. His peculiar talent for the 
juxtaposition of things apparently remote, for being 
serious on a trivial theme and gay on a dull one, 
stands him herein good stead. Over a piece of sheer 
buffoonery like Cocard et Bicoquet he can find 
room for quotations from the “Imitatio Christi”; 
and he recapitulates almost the whole of the Iliad in 
a notice of Offenbach’s Belle Héléne. So, when he 
has to deal with a vulgar melodrama at the Porte 
St. Martin, a stage-version of “ Monte Cristo,” he 
makes a stale, unpromising theme suddenly spring 
into fresh life by comparing Dumas’s story with— 
what do you think?—with nothing less than the 
Odyssey. And this he does in no mere freak, but in 
a carefully worked out, and really luminous, parallel. 
He shows that Ulysses had his Chiteau d’If in the 
isle of the lotus-eaters, and the isle of Circe, and the 
isle of Polyphemus; that Pallas-Athene is to the 
King of Ithaca what the Abbé Faria was to Edmond 
Dantés; that Mercedes, Countess of Moncerf, is a 
Penelope who, tired of waiting, has decided to wed 
the violent Eurymachus or haughty Antinous; that 
Ulysses rewards the faithful Eumzeus as Monte 
Cristo recompenses the faithful Morel; and so on, 
and soon. Such a parallel, of course, is much more 
than a piece of learned ingenuity; it takes the 
imagination on a flight through the ages, exhibits in 
a striking way the permanence of literary ideas, and 
at once increases our pleasure, not only in Dumas, 
but in Homer. 

His love of beauty and grace rather than of depth 
and strength, leads him sometimes to an excess of 
indulgence for the diaphanous, the hectic, the 
étriqué in art. This tendency, which, outside his 
critical work, has shown itself in that strange play 
of his, Mariage Blanc, betrays him into taking the 
Pre-Raphaelite, wan, pseudo-archaic plays of M. 
Maurice Maeterlinck, as most of us will think, a 
little too seriously. Yet there are some excellent 
things in his paper on Maeterlinck’s Jntérieur, things 
that go to the very root of the matter, and lay it 
bare in a single sentence—as this, for instance: “ We 
are never put to more anguish than when, in a 
drama, we know that misfortune has happened to 
one of the personages, which himself does not yet 
know, and ve are waiting for him to learn it. (All the 
tragedy of the (Ldipus Tyrannus is in that waiting.) 
Well, M. Maeterlinck has laid hold of this dramatic 
case, has made it as general as he can, then has 
exhibited it in a fashion the most concrete and 
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intense.” Even more delightful than M. Lemaitre’s 
trick of extracting luminous ideas from. unlikely 
subjects—sunbeams from cucumbers—is his power of 
going straight to the pleasure-giving element in 
everything presented to him. He can enjoy at once 
the Mimes of Herondas and a music-hall ballad sung 
by Judic, Sophocles and the Neuilly Fair, Corneille 
and a marionette show, the last tragedy of Gerhart 
Hauptmann and the performing donkey at the circus. 
To read him is to box the compass of artistic delights, 
to see the world as a kaleidoscope wherein all 
patterns are beautiful, and to be, for the moment at 
any rate, persuaded that criticism is not the hand- 
maid but the mistress of the arts. ABW. 








PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF MARSHAL 
CANROBERT. 
PARIS, January 30. 
, 7 OU wish to have some souvenirs of Canrobert ?” 
said the old Crimean campaigner. “Oh! yes. 
I used to see him often enough in the Crimea. A 
little, alert though rotund figure, riding an Arab— 
for in those days he could ride—with his long, thin, 
oily locks, quite against regulations of the service, 
he presented a striking contrast to our officers. 
Lord Raglan did not feel at home with this rollicking 
African General, who went about with a half-chewed 
cigar stump in his mouth. With such opposite 
temperaments it was hardly to be expected that 
they could work together. The French complained 
of our slowness; but they wanted to conduct matters 
in their own way. It is true the circumstances were 
very difficult. Soon after the camps were pitched 
before Sebastopol it was found that the soil was 
most pestilential. The tent I shared with an 
English colonel turned out to be over a disused 
cesspool, which was the case with most of us. 
The French suffered in a similar manner; and 
owing to the way some of their siege.works were 
constructed, they had a succession of explosions in 
their powder magazines, which caused heavy losses. 
So it is not fair, perhaps, to say that they were not 
willing to respond to Lord Raglan’s proposal to 
make a combined assault on the fortress after the 
first bombardment. They helped us at Inkerman, 
though the fate of the battle hung on a thread for 
some time, so to speak. 

“T remember the second very well. I was on 
horseback, as near to Lord Raglan and General Can- 
robert as I am to you. The English commander’s 
calm, quiet manner never deserted him ; but I could 
see that he was growing anxious as the heavy masses 
of the Russians advanced through the mist. At last 
he turned to O'Malley and said, ‘ General, we must 
have assistance ; you see we are being outnumbered. 
Would you be so kind as to order the regiment on 
the right to advance and help to repel the attack ?’ 
Canrobert did not respond very readily to the 
request. It seemed he had reason to doubt the 
steadiness of the regiment in question. As happens 
to many young soldiers at times, it gave way to a 
temporary panic. On being exhorted to return to 
the attack they did very well the second time, and 
helped us out of an awkward fix; for at nine o'clock 
on the morning of the 5th of November, our troops 
were as near being driven out of the field as ever 
an army was. 

“Canrobert behaved very well when he handed 
over the command to Pélissier. He appeared in his 
subordinate capacity at Lord Raglan’s funeral, 
beside his successor. It was the failure to take the 
Redan which hastened Lord Raglan’s death. The 
British Commander only attempted the attack to 
satisfy the French, and show them that we were not 
afraid. He knew beforehand that it would fail. 
Canrobert had one advantage over Pélissier, he 
could still ride; whereas the latter General.was too 
bulky for any beast to carry. Since 1870 Canrobert 
lived quite in retirement ; he was a frequent guest 





at the British Embassy, where the Prince of Wales 
was fond of meeting him and De Galliffet. The old 
Marshal was a simple soul, and like a true soldier he 
never cared to talk of his military exploits.” 








GREAT POPULAR MOVEMENT AT TROY. 





Troy Town, January 20th, 1895. 
| EAR Mr. Epiror,— 

How trivial are the immediate causes 
of great events! On New Year’s Day our Vicar, 
having bought himself a Whitaker's Almanack for 
1895, presented his 1894 copy to the Working Man’s 
Reading-Room. In itself you would have thought . 
this action of the Vicar's signified no more than a 
generous desire to keep his parishioners abreast of 
the times. In effect it inaugurated the Great Tem- 
perance Movement in Troy—a movement of which 
we are only now, after four long weeks, beginning 
to see the end. 

You must not, of course, suppose that we had 
never heard of Temperance before. No, we do not 
live so far out of the world as all that. In a general 
way we understood it to be a good thing, and upon 
that ground believed its ultimate success to be but 
a question of time. But I think I am right in 
saying that we never looked at it in the light of a 
pressing question—such as the reform of the House 
of Lords, for instance. The general impression—I 
call it no more—was that we should all be temperate 
sooner or later ; possibly soon after obtaining leave 
to marry our Deceased Wife’s Sister. 

Well, the Vicar laid his copy of the 1894 Almanack 
on the Reading-Room table at eleven o'clock a.m., or 
thereabouts, looked over the local papers for a few 
minutes, and left the building at about ten minutes 
to noon. I get this information from Matthias 
James, the pilot, who, with four or five other 
members, happened to be in the room at the time, 
reading the Shipping Gazette. At noon precisely 
Mr. Rabling, the gasman and “local preacher,” came in. 
The scarlet and green binding of Whitaker caught 
his eye as it wandered round in search of an un- 
occupied newspaper. He picked the book up, opened 
it casually, and read— 


“The proof gallons of spirits distilled during the year 
ending March 31, 1893, were 10,691,576 in —— 20,107,077 
in Scotland, and 13,615,668 in Ireland. 


“What's the matter, Rabling?” asked Matthias 
James, lowering his Shipping Gazette. “ Ain’t feel- 
ing poorly this morning, I hope ?” 

Mr. Rabling continued aloud— 


“The beer charged with duty in the United Kingdom was 
32,104,320 barrels, 532,047 barrels of which were exported on 
drawback, leaving 31,572,283 barrels for home consumption. 
There were also 38.540 barrels of beer and 1,653 barrels of 
spruce imported from abroad. .. . 


“What yarning old apocryphy hast hold of 
now ?” Mr. Tripconey interrupted from the corner. 

“It's Whitaker’s Almanack.” 

Said Matthias James, “I'll warn (warrant) ‘tis 
true. The Vicar left it there just now as you found 
it, and he isn’t one to scatter lies except on due con- 
sideration.” 

Mr. Rabling read on— 


“The sprits ‘retained for home consumption ’ in the year 
were ~-R ok 4,268,438 gallons; brandy, 2,668,499 gallons; * other 
sorts,’ 824,078 gallons. The total quantity of wine imported 
was 14,538,048 gallons. The home covsumption of tobaeco in 
the year reached the total of 63,765,053 lbs. Though the tobacco 
duty was reduced by 4d. a lb. in 1887-88, the annual yield 
averages £1,336,240 more than it was ten yearsago, Smuggling 
still continues——” 


“ The feller has some of his fax right,” Mr. Trip- 
coney commented, looking hard at Pilot James. 
“ Go on, Rabling.” 

But Mr. Rabling set down the book with a face 
of horror and walked slowly forth and home to his 
dinner without another word. 
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The singularity of his behaviour during that 
meal attracted his wife's attention. ‘ He carried on,” 
she says, “ exactly like a lost dog.” Asked to justify 
this particular similitude, she answers, “ Because a 
dozen times he'd stop his fork half-way to his mouth 
and lay it back on his plate, and mutter something 
about barrels and millions.” Mr. Rabling, at any 
rate, must have risen early from table, for at 12.45 
he handed across the counter of the Post Office a 
telegram, addressed to his religious superintendent 
at Plymouth. The message ran— 

“Here anual consumption of beer over three milion barls. 

Greatly distressed.— Rabling.” 
The telegraph clerk kindly corrected all the errors 
of spelling in the above, save one, which escaped 
him. By “here,” Mr. Rabling had intended “ hear” 
—scilicet, “I hear,” or “ We hear.” The answer 
arrived from Plymouth within an hour— 


* Am sending Temperance Missionary at once.—Parkinson.” 


The missionary came next day (Jan. 2nd) by the 
train that reaches Troy at noon. He borrowed a 
chair from Mr. Rabling, carried it down to the Town 
Quay, and mounted it. A number of children at 
once collected, in the belief that the stranger was 
about togive atumbling performance. Themissionary 
eyed them and began: “Ah yes, it is you tender 
little ones that I want to get hold of——” Upon 
this they scattered in all directions, yelling, con- 
vinced that the Bogey-man had come for them at 
last. The missionary, however, continued to shout 
and call our little town “Gomorrah” until he 
gathered quite a little crowd of elders round his 
chair, from the Reading-Room, Fish-Market, “ King 
of Prussia” Inn, and other purlieus of the quay; 
and, seeing their parents stand firm, the children 
plucked up courage and crept round again. 

Then the missionary gave us a most eloquent 
address. He said that if all the beer consumed 
annually in England were placed in bottles, and the 
bottles piled one on another, it would reach to the 
moon—a disgrace to our boasted civilisation. He 
said that if you set out the corks at intervals of 
six inches they would suffice to go three times round 
the world—and surely that was ablot. He said that 
if only a man would deny himself his morning glass, 
in two months he could buy himself an eight-day 
clock, and in six months a brass bed ora harmonium, 
besides being better in mind and body. He took an 
imaginary glass of beer and said things about it that 
made our hair stand on end; and he wound-up by pro- 
mising to make matters ten times worse if we would 
only attend a meeting in the Town Hall that evening. 

Well, he was as good as his word, sir; and 
after the evening performance we held an informal 
gathering in the smoking-room of the Institute and 
decided that Temperance must be given a trial. The 
missionary had laid special stress on the necessity of 
taking the rising generation, and taking them early. 
So we decided to try it first of all on the children, 
and see what happened. 

The missionary helped us with a will. Next day 
he organised a Tiny Trojan League, and a juvenile 
branch of the Independent Order of Good Templars, 
called the Little Knights of Abstinence. Each of 
these had its insignia. He sent us down the 
patterns as soon as he returned to Plymouth, and 
within a week the drapers’ shops were full of little 
scarves and ribbons—white and gold for the girls, 
pink and silver for the boys. By this time there 
wasn’t a child under fourteen but had taken the 
pledge; and as for narrow blue ribbon, it could not 
be supplied fast enough. I heard talk, too, of a 
juvenile fife-and-drum band; and the mothers had 
already begun stitching banners for the processions. 
I tell you it was pleasant, over a pipe and glass, to 
watch all these preparations, and think how much 
better the world would be when the rising genera- 
tion came to take our places. 

But of course no popular movement ever took 
root in our town without a “ tea-drink ” or some such 
public function. And you may judge of our delight 





when, on applying to the Vicar, we heard that he 
had been talking to the Squire, Sir Felix Felix- 
Williams, and Sir Felix would gladly preside. Sir 
Felix suggested the following programme—(1), a 
Public Lecture in the Town Hall, with a Magic 
Lantern to exhibit the results of excessive drinking. 
The missionary would lecture, and Sir Felix would 
take the chair. (2) The lecture over, the children 
were to form outside in procession and march up 
behind the Town Band to Sir Felix's great covered 
tennis-court, where tea would be spread. 

I have mentioned the Magic Lantern and the 
Town Band, and must say a word here on each. 
When the late Government set aside asum of money 
for Technical Instruction throughout the country, 
Sir Felix, who, as our chief landlord, may be sup- 
posed to know best what we need, decided that we 
needed to learn Drawing. His idea was, by means of 
a magic lantern, to throw the model upon a screen 
for the class to copy; and in the heat of his en- 
thusiasm he purchased two magic lanterns at £25 
apiece before consulting the drawing-master, who 
pointed out that a drawing-lesson, to be thorough, 
must be conducted in a certain amount of light, 
whereas a magic lantern is only effective in a dark 
room. So Sir Felix was left with two very handsome 
lanterns on his hands, and burned for an opportunity 
of turning them to account: hence his alacrity in 
suggesting a lecture. 

As for the Town Band, it was started last autumn 
with a view to rendering our little town more 
attractive than ever to summer visitors. The bands- 
men have practised sedulously through the winter, 
and are making great strides ; but—if fault must be 
found—I am sorry that our bandmaster, Mr. Patrick 
Sullivan (an Irishman), left the purchase and selec- 
tion of the music to his brother, who lives in London 
and plays the piccolo at one of the music-halls. The 
result—but you shall hear. 

Punctually at half-past three last Wednesday— 
the day selected for the lecture——Sir Felix drove down 
to the Town Hall in his brougham. The seats were 
already packed; the windows darkened; and the 
gas-jets turned on. 

Sir Felix entered the hall and mounted the plat- 
form with much dignity ; and after sipping a little 
water (such was our thoroughness that a glass of 
water stood ready for each speaker) began to 
introduce the lecturer, whose name he had for- 
gotten. Now Sir Felix is an old man, and tends in 
public discourse to forget alike the thread of his 
argument and the lapse of time. Conceive our 
delight, then, on his announcing that he would 
confine himself to a brief anecdote. “The beauty of 
Temperance,” he said, “ was once brought home to 
me very forcibly in rather peculiar circumstances. 
I was travelling, many years ago, afoot in the Tyrol, 
and, chancing to pass by a shepherd's cottage, 
turned aside to inquire my way. The good people 
of the house, with native hospitality, pressed me to 
stay an hour and partake of their mid-day meal. 
I acceded. The fare, as you may suppose, was 
simple. There was no intoxicating liquor in the 
cottage. But never shall I forget the gesture or the 
words of that simple shepherd as he placed a bowl 
of goat's milk before me on the board. His words— 
a short sentence only—left such an impression on my 
mind that to this day I never seat myself at table 
without repeating them to myself. Three times a 
day for forty years I have repeated those words and 
seen, in imagination, the magnificent gesture which 
accompanied them. The words of my simple shep- 
herd were——” 

Here Sir Felix reproduced the simple shepherd's 
gesture and paused. 

“The exact words,” he said, ““ were——” 

Here followed a prolonged pause, and it slowly 
dawned upon the audience that Sir Felix bad for- 
gotten for the moment the words he had repeated 
three times a day for the last forty years. 

The situation was awkward. Mr. Rabling, at 
the back of the platform, rose to it. He leaned 
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forward, screened his mouth with his hand, and 
suggested, in a voice audible throughout the room— 

“ Did a’ say, for instance, ‘ Drink et up, Sir Felix, 
and chance yer innards’ ?” 

Sir Felix turned in a fury; and I think we all 
felt glad for Rabling at that moment that he held 
his house on a ninety-nine-years’ lease. But the 
lecture was spoilt before it began. The missionary 
piled his statistics to the moon, and turned down the 
gas, and showed us “The Child: What will he be- 
come?" But we took no interest in that question. 
The question for us was, What exactly did that 
simple Tyrolese shepherd say to Sir Felix? And 
that is just what we have been asking each other 
for a week past. 

Sir Felix recovered himself towards the close of 
the lecture, and acknowledged our vote of thanks at 
the close in a very pleasant little speech—in which, 
however, that teasing shepherd was not so much as 
alluded to. It was pretty, too, to see the little 
Knights of Abstinence afterwards, with their sashes 
and banners, marching upbill after the band, like so 
many children of Hamelin after the Pied Piper. 
Only, what tune do you think the band was 
playing? Why— 


“ They all take after me, 


Take whiskey in their tea” . . . etc. ete. ete. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE PAYMENT OF MEMBERS. 


S1z,—The writer of the article in the issue of THE SPEAKER 
of January 26th, 1895, may of course hold his own views on 
this as on other subjects; but if he does not lay down his views 
on the lines of the principles of the Constitution, he must be 
prepared to hear the other side, if not to admit its proposals. 

hose of us who believe in the “ principle” of “ payment of 
members ” have with us the ancient practice, extending over a 
rolonged and almost immemorial period, in support of our 
nd. Most of us object to the phraseology in which the 
subject is usually presented. We do not, in the general sense, 
ask for the payment of members; what we ask is that the 
official charges in elections to Parliament shall be a local public 
charge, and that suitable safeguards shall be provided to prevent 
the abuse of such provision. We ask further that an allowance 
shall be made from the public funds towards the expenses 
incurred by members of Parliament in the discharge of their 
public duties. No one makes the suggestion that such an 
allowance should either be “ adequate ” or“ large,” that it should 
be a bait for “ professional politicians” among our working men, 
but it should be a sufficient acknowledgment of the extra expenses 
and charges incurred in the public interest—a sum of, say, three 
ineas a day for each day such member is present in his place 
in Parliament. It can in no sense be correctly called “ payment 
of members”; it is “an allowance only” on account of extra 
charges, which neither on the grounds of expediency or principle 
should be imposed on our representatives if we had not abundant 
proof of its being a part of the practice of the Constitution, and 
prevailing in Britain long before the Roman invasion. 

You say : “ We do not disapprove of the payment of members 
because it is new-fangled. . . . We prefer to found ourselves 
upon the notorious fact that the proposed payment of members 
is anything but popular among those who sit in the House of 
Commons on the Ministerial benches, has no great body of 
support in the rank and file of the party in the constituencies, 
and is demanded solely in the interests of one very small section 
of politicians.” I have underlined a few words in order to point 
out the grounds on which your writer sadly misleads himself 
and misrepresents the case altogether. 

The ancient laws of Britain were revised, by a special 
council of “‘ wise men” of the realm, about 920-30, the code so 
revised was nearly 700 years old, and these laws provided for 
the payment in money and in kind of the “ elected representa- 
tives” of the people in the National Councils and Federated 
Councils of those days. These representatives were elected by 
the silent or tacit vote (by ballot) of the kindred, and the electors 
were the heads of every household in the kindred to the ninth 
degree (a person tainted with crime was not allowed a vote). 
Again, coming to the practice in the time of Edward III., when 
knights of the shire were paid 4s., and burgesses of cities and 
boroughs 2s. each per day for the days of service in Parliament, 
it is on record that Andrew Cavendish received the knight's 
wages as a representative. This continued until comparatively 
modern times, But it is the fact that for centuries it prevailed 
as a general practice, and only fell into disuse when the aspira- 





tions of the ple had to be stifled and the light of freedom 
extinguished i astetocnalia power. 

In like manner the juries are paid to-day, and have always 
been paid; so magistrates were formerly paid, who did in those 
days the work now done by our County and Town Councils. 
Your writer will remember, in the colonial experience he 
utilises, that persons who are paid as representatives are not 
generally paid as for their services, but an allowance on account 
of extra expenses imposed upon them, with mileage added; and 
he will know that mileage is not paid to those persons resident 
within a given distance of the slese where Parliament meets. 
He will recollect also the many cases where Colonial Ministers, 
sympathising with the poverty of their exctequers, on given 
oceasions deduct one-third from their allowance and take the 
lesser sum. I have not yet come across such sacrifices among 
the members of Parliament we already pay. The electorate of 
to-day has no wish or desire to take up the time men have to 
abstract from their own business and impose vast and burden- 
some costs upon them in addition. We want members to do the 
service required of them, and do not expect, ou their return, 
that anything but their duties shall take up their time; we 
want earnest, devoted members, not society or mercenary 
devotees—men who think of their country first and their 
pleasures “ later on.” But if moneybags—which are not 
to be despised in their proper place— are to govern us 
in these things, and principle is to be allowed to slide; that 
earnest men of intelligence are to stand back while gilded 
incapacity is to come to the reins of power, is, I confess, a phase 
of Liberal doctrine to which none but the few on the Ministerial 
benches will subscribe. The constituencies will soon put an 
end to this delusion.— Yours, ete., CAERLEON. 

National Liberal Club, January 30th. 





Dear S1r,—Like many more in this busy centre of the 
worsted industry I have but little time for reading, and have to 
content myself, for ordinary news, with our local papers. I am 
thankful when Saturday comes to get into my armchair and read 
my SPEAKER, which gives me, in language at once plain and 
concise, a synopsis of what has been going on in the world 
during the past seven days. 

In your issue of the 26th I have read, with more than 
ordinary interest, your article on “ Payment of Members,” 
written in the same broad, tolerant spirit which pervades all 
your writings. It contains the essence of the thoughts and 
objections to such a policy of most of those men in this district 
whose present position and past services to the Liberal party 
entitle them to a hearing. For the past few years we have 
been going at break-neck speed in reforms of one kind and 
another, the rivalry between the two political parties tending 
to a real or sham concern for the working classes. While not 
being willing to take a second place with anyone in all that 
concerns the helping forward of every movement for the up- 
lifting of the industrious labourer and artisan, yet, at the same 
time, I cannot help thinking we are not as honest as we should 
be towards that class who, for the past sixty years or more, has 
done so much towards building up the national wealth, and in 
initiating and helping forward all those reforms which make 
England to-day the envy of every other country. 

ithout wishing to under-estimate the combined learning 
and wisdom of our present Cabinet, common-sense tells me it is 
not so well able to judge the outcome of some of its pro 
measures as those who live amongst and are in close touch with 
the class that payment of members would most affect. 

There is as great a a of sterling honesty amongst 
the poor as amongst the moderately well-to-do and rich ; there- 
fore I don’t mean to infer that all poor men with the necessary 
learning and character to fit them for the position of candi- 
dates for Parliamentary honours would be tempted to sell their 
principles. At the same time I do know that many would find 
their way to Westminster to whom £200 or £300 a year, with a 
chance of airing their eloquence in that illustrious Chamber, 
would be more than they would ever try to earn by close atten- 
tion to the drudgery and anxiety of business, or even by any 
branch of trade. 

Too many professional agitators and politicians are training 
now! What it would be with payment of members I dread to 
think. If any of the members of the present Cabinet had been 
employers of labour, or had lived in manufacturing centres 
where they could have got an all-round experience of the trials 
and needs of both employers and employés alike, they would 
hesitate before they introduced either a compulsory eight- 
hours day or payment of members. As one well able to 
judge, mixing daily with a great number of the leading 
Liberals of this town and district, I assert most positively 
that the day on which either of the two measures is introduced 
by the Ministry, from that day vas may date their downfall. 

here is the same feeling throughout every manufacturing 
centre as in this, where employers are at their wits’ end to 
know how to find sufficient business that will enable them to pay 
the scale of wages demanded and leave them with their capital 
unreduced. This same feeling is shared both by employers 
and the thoughtful workmen who form the backbone of the 
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industrial population. Surely the Government may be satisfied if 
they can succeed in passing into law during their natural term 
of office the other leading items of the Neweastle Pro- 
gramme? The day may not be far distant when the pay- 
ment of members may be practicable and desirable. Let us, 
as you suggest, Sir, remove the great obstacle which prevents 
poor men entering Parliament—viz.. the exorbitant cost of the 
contest. The reduction of these costs will be hailed with 
delight by all true-minded men on both sides of the House. 
Let the educational process that is now going on in our midst 
have a chance of fuller development before we attempt reforms 
for which we are not ripe. What has turned many thousands 
of Liberals into the Unionist or Tory camp has not been so 
much the fear of Home Rule but the natural results of the first 
workings of those reforms which have placed so much more 
power in the hands of the people, some of whom, in the name 
of the “Independent Labour Party,” “Socialist Party,” and 
like organisations, now make demands that tend to frighten 
many of those Liberals who helped to win them the broader 
franchise. The extravagant demands of the newly-fledged 
parties do not lessen the belief of the true, thoughtful Liberal 
in the wisdom and trust of the masses. He knows that the 
people have always come out right, and that they will ultimately 
prove themselves worthy of, and use to the general good, all 
those privileges which the party of progress have won for them. 

A young man, with all the elements of success, entering into 
business may, by his first few years’ prosperity, be tempted to 
trade beyond his capital and thus come to grief, whereas a more 
prudent, though less talented, man may by slower degrees build 
up a permanent and prosperous concern. The moral to be 
learned from all the disquieting and fear-giving movements of 
the day is: That our legislation must be conducted on the same 
principles that produce a sound and permanent education, and 
not by the cramming process which often leaves the pupil in 
ignorance at the time when the given knowledge would have 
saved him from imposture.—Apologising for trespassing so 
much on your space, believe me, yours very truly, 

Bradford, January 28th. ‘** PROGRESSIONIST.”’ 


WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT. 


S1r,—In a letter I addressed you some months ago I pointed 
out that by constituting the Church in Wales an independent 
Church under an arebbishop of her own, much of the objection 
raised on the ground of sentiment would be disposed of. A 
scheme is now in the air for Disestablishment minus Disendow- 
ment on the above basis. This the Bishop of Bangor has 
ridiculed ; neither would it satisfy the demand of Welsh Non- 
conformity. At the same time, that an alternative should have 
been proposed on the side of the Church shows a desire for com- 
promise, and, for my own part, I cannot conceive how the Church 
in Wales, as a spiritual institution, can benefit by keeping the old 
sore open. It is evident, however, that Disestablisbment must 
have a meaning—especially as regards tithe, which lies at the 
root of the entire problem. 

On the side of the Church it is proclaimed loudly that to 
alienate the tithe to secular uses would be sacrilege. In the 
mouths of professional politicians this allegation may be taken 
as so much special pleading. In the mouths of the clergy, and 
of many laymen, it is perfectly honest, and, being so, merits 
respectful consideration. It comes to this, therefore: that the 
objection is not so much to depriving the Church of tithe as to 
the use tithe is to be put to subsequently. Here I may suggest 
a middle term. Tithe—or, at all events, tithe in the hands of 
the religious orders—was tripartite: one share went to the 
clergy, another to the sustentation of religious edifices, a third 
to the poor. Now, suppose that tithe, after satisfying vested 
interests, were to be devoted to ameliorating the condition of the 
aged and infirm poor, I assume that, on the ancient lines, no 
sacrilege would be committed, and the conscience of Churchmen 
would be saved—or, shall I put it, salved ? I do not say that if 
this fund were applied to saving the rates, such would be the 
ease. On the contrary, I would suggest that it should supple- 
ment outdoor relief, so that the poor, and not the ratepayers, 
would actually benefit. Dealing thus with tithe, I do not sup- 
pose that Wales would covet either glebe lands, parsonages, 
palaces, churches, cathedrals, or the funds (not being tithe) in 
the hands of Queen Anne's Bounty and the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. The theory of sacrilege would break down, yet 
the urgent demand of Nonconforming Wales would have been 
met. 

I will add that during the vacancy of the See of Hereford it 
would be advisable to detach from that See the parishes in 
Montgomery, Radnor, and Brecon which now form a part of it, 
and to transfer them to Welsh dioceses. This could be done by 
an Order in Council, and is a detail easily manipulated. And 
lastly, as regards my own conscience, am one of those 
incumbents who never would have uttered a syllable to smooth 
the path of Disestablishment, had it not been for the rank and 
cruel spoliation contemplated by Clause 10 of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s infamous Church Patronage Bill. 

Kenchester Rectory, CompTon READE. 

January 30th, 1895. 





A CLOSED DOOR, 


( 2 day it happened that I opened wide 
¥ The gate which guards the inmost heart of me ; 
And showed my spirit’s treasure-house to thee, 
And prayed thee in its precincts to abide. 
Whereat thy much encumbered soul replied, 
“Until a more convenient time let be!”— 
Then shut the portal somewhat hastily : 
Thou hadst so many things to do beside. 
But leisure seasons find thee free to fling 
Thy cares aside, and lazily demand 
An easy entrance through the long-locked door. 
Fool, not to know it opened with a spring 
Which snapt and broke beneath thy clumsy hand ; 
And now, alas, is closed for evermore! 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE., 





ON WRITING A CAUSERIE. 


| SUPPOSE Iam at liberty to tell the reader that 

this is my first causerie. Every reviewer thinks 
he can write a causerie, and doubtless that is why 
the editor has asked me to try my hand; it is at 
least a new experience to be held up as a warning to 
other would-be causeurs. Doubtless some people are 
born terrible examples, some achieve the distinction, 
and some, like me, have it thrust upon them. It is 
satisfactory to know that the more egregiously I 
fail, the greater ought to be the benefit to others. 
Yet nothing, I am afraid, will warn aspiring re- 
viewers : like other contributors, they are “all in a 
manner fierce,” and it is so easy to say “J could 
have done better.” 


What would you do if you were asked to fire off 
a causerie, your first causerie, at an hour’s notice ? 


It is said that Horace Vernet, painting some 
battle or other, caused a constant fire of muskets to 
be kept up in his atelier, and worked amid the noise 
and smoke until the picture was finished. Why, of 
course, then, when you are asked for a literary 
causerie point-blank, you will load your table with 
books you like and dip into them here and there 
until the pure literary mood flushes your nerves and 
the fluent sentences come. And with the sentences 
a subject, and here it is: The Books that have a 
Literary Effect. 


Not all good literature has invariably a literary 
effect. One of the best of our living poets finds that 
his Muse takes wing whenever he reads Milton. On 
the other hand, a novelist of some standing screws 
his courage to the writing mood by a careful 
perusal of the advertisements of houses, etc., in a 
morning paper. Here, indeed, the law of contraries 
may seem to apply; and yet, though Carlyle pre- 
pared himself for the task of rewriting the first 
volume of his “ History of the French Revolution” 
by a three weeks’ debauch of Marryat’s novels, 
Goethe sought inspiration for his [phigenie in a 
careful copying of Winckelmann’s drawings of Greek 
sculpture. 


Literary biography, caressing one with the 
triumphs of others, is a sweet incentive. To read 
of the easy success of Scott always gives the novelist 
confidence. Here is Lockhart’s “Life,” the most 
enchanting, if not the greatest of English biographies. 
I think I can always write after looking over a page 
or two of Lockhart; but I will not betray myself to 
the Philistines by reading any of it just now. Only, 
I must quote one passage. This is the first op- 
portunity I have ever had of doing so: it is really 
an opportunity; I did not mention Scott in the 
interests of the quotation. The best piece of writing 
in Lockhart's “ Life,” after some passages by Scott 
himself, is, in my opinion, Mr. Adolphus’s account 
of his visit to Abbotsford, and the best thing in 
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Mr. Adolphus’s account is his description of Scott’s 
laugh. Having portrayed Scott’s face, with a 
particular stress on his eyes, Mr. Adolphus goes on to 
say— 

“ Occasionally, when he spoke of something very audacious 
or eccentric, they would dilate and light up with a tragi-comic, 
hare-brained expression quite peculiar to himself; one might see 
in it a whole chapter of ‘ Ceur-de-Lion’ and the Clerk of 
Copmanhurst. Never, perhaps, did a man go through all the 
gradations of laughter with such complete enjoyment and a 
countenance so radiant. The first dawn of a humorous thought 
would show itself sometimes, as he sat silent, by an involuntary 
lengthening of the upper lip, followed by a shy, sidelong glance 
at his neighbours, indescribably whimsical, and seeming to ask 
from their looks whether the spark of drollery should be sup- 
pressed or allowed to blaze out. In the full tide of mirth he did 
indeed ‘laugh the heart’s laugh,’ like Walpole; but it was not 
boisterous and overpowering, nor did it check the course of his 
words; he could go on telling or deseanting while his lungs did 
‘crow like chanticleer, his syllables, in the struggle, growing 
more emphatic, his accent more strongly Scotch, and his voice 
plaintive with excess of merriment.” 


This is surely the most wonderful description of 
a laugh. There is that very crow in Shakespeare 
referred to by Mr. Adolphus, and there is also that 
exquisite Shakesperean, “ He will laugh you till his 
face is like a wet cloth ill laid up,” and there is 
Carlyle’s description of Teufelsdrickh’s laugh, but in 
none of these is the conception, gestation, and birth 
of the dimpled, rosy offspring of a great man’s good- 
humour traced with such loving art and such per- 
fect science as in this immortal paragraph of Mr. 
Adolphus’s. 


Perhaps, however, writers, when not in the vein, 
are rather coaxed and soothed to their work by some 
minor writer that they love than spurred to it by 
emulation of the greatest men of letters. Hazlitt is 
such a source of inspiration. No one has a greater 
indifference to what has been said before than he. 
He is, as strikingly as Byron, the creature of 
his own will. He raises or lowers his subject 
to himself. “He exists not by sympathy, but by 
antipathy.” One can be as strained, as petulant as 
one likes—one can say anything, after a page of 
Hazlitt. No, not anything; not if you know his 
essay on Byron. That pullsa manup. Hazlitt,ina 
very fine frenzy, had been calling Byron names; he 
had even thought very little of “our author’s turn 
for satire,” and had “ written thus far,’”’ when news 
came of Byron’s death. Immediately Hazlitt recog- 
nised the peevish strain of his invective; he had not 
known that he had been writing Byron’s epitaph. 
Then follows a very splendid passage: “ Death can- 
cels everything but truth, and strips a man of every- 
thing but genius and virtue. It is a sort of natural 
canonization. It makes the meanest of us sacred; it 
instals the poet in his immortality, and lifts him to 
the skies. We consign the least worthy 
qualities to oblivion, and cherish the nobler and im- 
perishable nature with double pride and fondness.” 
Hazlitt was a great man. 


Here I have written something which is neither 
essay nor review, and which—need not therefore be 
a causerie! I see a subject, nibble about it a little, 
and then go off and lug out, as if it were a new 
discovery, a famous old quotation that everybody 
knows. Then I make another dash at the subject 
and—take refuge in another quotation. It is at 
least, I hope, one way of writing a causerie, although 
I have mentioned only two out of twenty books I 
laid on my table. 


The unmethodical way, let us call it. Want of 
faculty, when rightly considered, is really a kind of 
faculty. If one really possesses a talent for doing 
things the wrong way, the power of putting the 
cart before the horse with infallible exactitude, and 
an irresistible tendency towards the employment of 
that figure which grammarianscall hysteron-proteron, 
one may be said to have a gift. 


Still, it is well to be modest: this may not he a 
causerie, after all. It is true—as Isabey said—that to 





paint a picture is not a question of drinking the sea: 
“It is simply a matter of taking a few of the colours 
on my palette and spreading them upon a piece of 
canvas.” But Isabey said also to another painter, 
“Decidedly you were born to be a surgeon. Your 
vocation dominates you: you wish to paint a boat 
and you paint a tumour.” 


Many men always sneer at themselves when they 
have done their best. J. D. 








REVIEWS. 





DEAN SWIFT. 
Tue Lire or JONATHAN Swirt. By Henry Craik. Second 
Edition. In 2 vols. London: Maemillan & Co. 
SeLections From Swirt. By Henry Craik. In 2 vols, 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


T is pleasant to see Dr. Craik’s admirable Life of 
Dr. Swift in a second edition, an honour it well 
deserves. It is eminently a judicious book, accurate, 
and full of the right sort of enthusiasm. Dr. Craik 
has no cranks of his own to ventilate at the expense 
of his author, no fantastic theories; nor is he bitten 
by that craze for discovering something new about 
an old writer which some critics are apt to exhibit. 
He just manages to love the great Dean, which is 
lucky, for it must be admitted that to hate Swift is 
by no means an impossible, though, doubtless, it is 
an unchristian feat. 

It is a difficult problem to know how to deal with 
our great men of letters. Ought we to concern our- 
selves with their moral state? Cooks and soldiers 
we are well content to judge by the results 
of their professional labours. If the dinner is 
superlatively good and the battle well won, we 
are not over-disposed to inquire as to the cook’s 
consumption of gin or the warrior’s relations 
with his wife. But are we prepared to let off 
our poets and great authors on these easy terms? 
It would be a great relief if we were, but so far, at all 
events, we clearly are not. It is, therefore, con- 
sidered to be the first duty of a biographer to have 
a genuine admiration for the character, taken as a 
whole, and conceived in a generous spirit, of his 
biographee. We all got just a little impatient with 
Mr. Elwin for his treatment of Pope. “ Why could 
he not have left the little fellow alone if he did not 
like him?” we exclaimed petulantly. Mr. Elwin 
himself seemed to find the position intolerable, and 
handed over the actual task of biography to Mr. 
Courthope, who screwed himself up to the proper 
pitch of enthusiasm manfully enough. Asa people, 
we are fond of moral judgments. Was ever a genius 
so vulgarised as Shelley has been by a chattering 
crew ? nor has Carlyle escaped the censure of the 
Family Herald. The fact is, we are not content 
that the biographies of men of literary genius 
should consist only of a bibliography, a concordance, 
and an appreciation. We want to know how these 
men behaved themselves behind the scenes. It was 
felt to be the only blot on Sir George Trevelyan’s 
splendid Life of his uncle, Lord Macaulay, that we 
were not told whether that eminent and delightful 
man was ever in love. The only charitable explana- 
tion of this state of mind is that there is a fascination 
about our great authors which impels us to hunt 
them down, or, to use a less formidable expression, 
to track them out. They cast a light, bright or 
lurid, across the paths they traversed—the chance 
mention of their names in the dry page of history 
lends animation to our conscientious pursuit of facts. 
The foreign policy of Cromwell is idealised by the 
circumstance that Milton was a clerk in the office; 
the petty intrigues of Harley are momentarily raised 
from their native dirt when we remember that 
Swift, for a time, shared the secret. 

Dr. Craik’s second edition is substantially a re- 
print of his first, which was reviewed in these 
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¢olumns on its appearance. So careful a writer has 
few mistakes to correct, nor was it likely that he 
should alter his mind on any of the well-worn 
questions which impart mystery to the Life of 
Swift.” Dr. Craik adheres to the opinion that “ the 
informations” given to Lord Orrery, which led that 
nobleman in 1752 to state his belief that Dr. Swift 
was married to Stella by the Bishop of Clogher in 
1716, were correct. Mr. Churton Collins entertains 
a very strong opinion to the contrary, and backs it 
to the extent of declaring that if Swift married 
Esther Johnson his conduct was not only cruel and 
mean, but cowardly and treacherous, and not only 
cowardly and treacherous, but lying and hypocritical. 
About this he has no manner of doubt. But Dr. 
Craik, though sure the marriage took place, is far from 
thinking any of these terrible consequences ensued, 
and yet both Craik and Collins are honourable men. 
For ourselves we propose to reserve judgment till 
the Last Day. 

Everything about the Dean was mysterious. His 
very parentage has been called in question, and Stella 
and he have been alleged to be half-brother and sister. 
The origin of his vertigo has been furiously debated 
by the faculty. Eminent doctors have pored over 
his “Journal to Stella” in order to diagnose his 
disease, not that flutter of the heart we call love, but 
that discomfort of the stomach which has many long 
names and one short consequence. His skull was 
dug out of its grave in 1838 and hawked about 
amongst the phrenologists of Dublin, a subject fit 
for his pen. Was he ever really mad, did he die 
a driveller and a show? We shall never know, but 
vertigo or no vertigo, mad or sane, married or single, 
he wrote his books and poems out of his own head, 
and what books and poems they are! 

An Irish lawyer of our acquaintance, a man as 
destitute of literature as a billiard ball, once startled 
a small company by the most positive asseveration 
that Swift's marriage was all fudge; but on being 
pressed for his reason, could only say that Stella 
made a will which was admitted to probate by the 
Prerogative Court, at Dublin, on the 4th of May, 1728, 
and that at this period, and, indeed, for many a long 
day after, married women could not make wills, 
except in pursuance of special powers. This he 
deemed to be conclusive. On its being pointed out 
to him that Stella’s marriage was admittedly kept a 
secret, and that in her will she described herself as a 
spinster, he replied with heat that the will named 
four executors, that the signature was witnessed by 
three people, that the will was proved by two 
registrars, that there were persons interested in 
disputing its validity, that Dublin loved gossip, and, 
finally, that no such marriage could have been kept 
secret except by never taking place. He then added 
he was a Dublin man himself, and invited contra- 
diction, but received none. We must say we think 
there is something in the Irish attorney's point. 

Dr. Craik’s selections are so admirably made, and 
on so generous a scale, that it is hardly too much to 
say that their possessor will rarely miss the nineteen 
volumes of Sir Walter Scott's edition. 

Swift's own definition of style was: “ Proper 
words in their proper places”; and it -was an 
eminently characteristic one. He was an orderly 
man, a lover of method. He proceeds upon a plan, 
and leaves no “i” undotted, no“t” uncrossed. Itis not 
now the fashion to treat his writings as harshly as 
it once was. In 1816, Lord Jeffrey wrote of Swift as 
follows :— 


“ He was, without exception, the greatest and most efficient 
libeller that ever exercised the trade, and possessed in an 
eminent degree all the qualifications which it requires—a clear 
head, a cold heart, a vindictive temper, no admiration of noble 
qualities, no sympathy with suffering, not much conscience, not 
much consistency, a ready wit, a sarcastic humour, a thorough 
knowledge of the baser parts of human nature, and a complete 
familiarity with everything that is low, homely, and familiar in 
language. These were his gifts, and he soon felt for what ends 
they were given. Almost all his works are libels, generally 
upon individuals, sometimes upon sects and parties, sometimes 
upon human nature.” 





Since then we have learned to think more kindly 
of Swift. It is disagreeable to quarrel with such 
genius as his. We have eagerly sought for signs and 
tokens of love and affection amidst his libels, nor 
has our search been altogether in vain, though we 
have had to read between the lines to find them. 


PROFESSORIAL ANTI-SOCIALISM. 


Socratism. By Robert Flint, Professor in the University of 
Edinburgh. London: Isbister & Co., Limited. 


THis is a very comprehensive and forcible book, 
exhibiting a wider knowledge of current Socialist 
literature than we remember to have noticed in any 
book before, and—despite an occasional tendency to 
sermonise, and one or two curious inadequacies—a 
fair, though as might be expected, a hostile expo- 
sition of the group of doctrines, or tendencies, 
commonly known as Socialism. What those doctrines 
are Professor Flint naturally finds it difficult to 
define. He cites a number of definitions—most of 
them exhibiting in a ludicrous fashion the unac- 
quaintance of their authors with elementary logic— 
and finally states his own as “any theory of 
social organisation which sacrifices the legitimate 
liberties of individuals to the will or interests 
of the community.” We do not expect, nor does 
he, that Socialists will accept this definition, nor, 
indeed, without a formulated theory of natural 
rights do we see how “ legitimate liberties” are to 
be defined. This definition enables him, however, to 
apply the term to the doctrines of Mr. Henry George, 
who, we believe, expressly repudiates it, and who 
has much more in common with the earlier Indi- 
vidualism of Mr. Spencer than with the democratic 
Collectivism of Marx or Bebel. But, writing for a 
Scotch public, it was specially desirable to combat Mr. 
George, and Professor Flint has done so vigorously. 
It is hardly excusable, however, to include under 
“Socialism” the doctrines of Auguste Comte—whose 
system was Individualism tempered by an organised 
public opinion enforcing the “ gospel of wealth.” 
Apart from his attack on these two writers, the 
Socialism Professor Flint deals with is simply Col- 
lectivism, plus the doctrine of “free marriage” and 
the secularism that characterise a number of leading 
Socialists. The book began in popular lectures, and 
in articles in Good Words; and it is a sign of the 
imperfect synthesis implied by this origin that there 
is no direct examination of the kind of Socialism 
which Mr. Bosanquet once described in our columns 
as not a mere economic system, but a spirit and a 
life. Indirectly this aspect, or tendency, is dealt 
with in the two concluding chapters; directly, it 
receives no recognition. 

There is nothing very novel to be said in opposi- 
tion to the kind of Collectivism preached by the 
ordinary Social Democrat, whether in Germany or in 
England ; and we must content ourselves with saying 
that Professor Flint says it again more forcibly, and 
once more examines and refutes the central doctrines 
of Marx. At the same time, we are not at all sure 
that he grasps the position of some of the ablest 
economic advocates of Collectivism. Here and there 
he recognises that the doctrine that “value is 
crystallised labour” is now abandoned by some 
Socialists, and that they believe that the economic 
tendencies of society at present make for Collectivism. 
But he gives us no details, still less does he examine 
the view. Now the ablest English Socialists, as we 
understand them, hold that the development of the 
factory system, of production on a large scale, and, 
above all, of rings and trusts, point to a future in 
which it will be both easy, and necessary in its own 
interest, for the State to obtain control of them. 
Great companies combine many trades, railway 
companies build all their own rolling stock, some 
publishers do all their own printing and illustration, 
and so on: and the production of certain commodities 
is no longer subject to free competition; the pro- 
ducers have combined into rings. So the great 
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railways in the United States have made arrange- DR. BUCKLAND. 
ments for pooling their traffic and avoiding compe- 
tition which establish them as monopolies. Already | Lire anp CORRESPONDENCE oF WILLIAM BUCKLAND. 


the State finds it necessary to control these; soon, 
should the development increase, it will have to 
secure an interest in the management—perhaps (to 
begin with—though we hardly expect any but the 
most Fabian kind of Socialist will accept the sug- 
gestion) in the same way as a great railway secures 
smaller lines, by guaranteeing their debentures, or 
purchasing a controlling interest in their stock. And 
(these Socialists add) the development of municipal 
institutions and of co-operative societies suggests 
that municipal trading may grow up beside private 
trading and supplant it We do not ourselves take 
this view, which we think rests on an exaggeration 
of certain transient features of the economic world ; 
but it has to be dealt with, and Professor Flint has 
not done so. Nor does he deal with that form of 
Socialism put forward by Professor Ely, in the work 
we reviewed recently, especially for American use, 
which is virtually anti-monopolist rather than anti- 
capitalist. But except that he makes too little of 
human ignorance and impotence, the economic 
arguments against Socialism are forcibly restated ; 
but it is only the Socialism of yesterday. 

More novel and interesting, however, are the con- 
cluding chapters on “ Socialism and Morality” and 
“Socialism and Religion,” the latter of which dis- 
misses the “Christian Socialists” as not really 
Socialistic, and points out with some force (though 
justice is done to its spirit of fraternity) that 
Socialism as it is puts forward mainly a materialist, 
and therefore inadequate, ideal. Still, the Socialist 
may reply, decent material conditions are the pre- 
liminary of a good life. But here Professor Flint’s 
freewill theory makes him under-estimate the im- 
portance of social conditions. Of the chapter on 
Democracy and Socialism we cannot speak so 
favourably. There really is no evidence, except 
dubious generalisations in Aristotle's “ Politics” 
which may or may not refer to Athens, that that 
city was constantly the scene of a struggle between 
rich and poor, and it is terribly crude history to say 
that “ Greece and Rome passed through Democracy 
to Cesarism.” When Rome got her Cresar, she kept 
her municipal government and local government, 
and it was only by a series of accidents that the 
Csesar came to control the latter. Moreover, Pro- 
fessor Flint ought to draw on his stores of learning 
to tell us what modern Democracy is, and what, 
historically, are the Liberty and Equality it aims at. 
And it is a curious slip to put the familiar doctrine 
of the “omnipotence of Parliament” as if it were 
merely a saying of Mr. Gladstone; nor was it 
necessary to diverge into the question of “ mending 
or ending” the Lords. 

But our main feeling about the book is that 
inasmuch as Professor Flint made his reputation as 
a learned historian and analyst of scientific or theo- 
logical doctrines and systems, we cannot be satisfied 
with a book from him which a much less learned 
man might have written. The name of the author 
of that profoundly learned and masterly work, “ The 
Philosophy of History in France and Germany” 
(1874), of the expositor of Theism and Anti-Theism, 
rouses expectations of quite another sort of book—a 
“ Dogmengeschichte,” a history of the development 
of Socialistic doctrine from (say) St. Simon to Bebel. 
We believe it would be found (as, indeed, Mr. John 
Morley has suggested) that Rousseau’s teaching had 
a large share in preparing for that doctrine, and 
German bureaucracy a still larger share, and (as, 
indeed, Professor Flint says) that certain erroneous 
theories of Ricardian economics had the largest of 
all. But we want all this set forth in order, with 
that sort of detailed exposition and analysis of 
less known writers which made Professor Flint’s 
reputation, and is here imperfectly represented by 
the analysis of Marx’ leading doctrine. And until 
we get this from Professor Flint we shall not feel 
he has done the right thing for himself or us. 





By his Daughter, Mrs. Gordon. John Murray. 
First NOrTIce. 


THE footsteps of the solitary reptile on Buckland’s 
sandstone slab were clear, and from their outlines 
the Labyrinthodon which impressed them could be 
built up; had fifty monsters trod the bed, the marks 
would have been jumbled and the induction lost. 
And in the years which have elapsed since the prince 
of geologists died, a regiment of savans, marching 
over the ground he pioneered, have confused, if not 
obliterated, their leader's tracks. “Sera tamen,” 
Mrs. Gordon writes for a public which has forgotten 
her great father’s name, or confounds him with his 
son! Late; yet not too late:—while the few who 
can recall him in his private life will hang delightedly 
over his daughter's record of the domestic tender- 
ness and social brilliancy, the daily habits, traits of 
voice and manner, acts of kindness, strains on tem- 
per, bursts of spleen, virtues, foibles, eccentricities, 
which together make up the Man ; all scientists, all 
readers of intelligence, will be grateful for her skilful 
excavations into the buried scientific past, laying 
bare the beginnings of geology, depicting the worker 
who laid the foundations on which repose the 
geognostic discoveries of fifty succeeding years. 

Born on the brink of a Devonshire lias quarry, 
the boy collected gryphzas and ammonites and 
Limas, as other children collect eggs and insects; 
their full import was first revealed to him as an 
undergraduate in a walk up Shotover Hill, with a 
friend who had studied fossil shells and sponges ; and 
the stones which crammed his pockets in that day’s 
stroll formed the nucleus of the vast repository 
afterwards presented to, and shamefully neglected 
by, the Oxford University Museum. It was his 
delight in later years to ascend the hill, then un- 
enclosed and free, with his geological field class, 
carrying us back with vivid word-painting to the 
ages past, when in the shallow sea its six deposits 
gradually formed; stopping to point out where the 
fringe of rushes in the hill-side marked the upper 
levels of the Oxford and the Kimmeridge clay, and 
the first yellow Weasel-snout revealed the beginning 
of the Portland Sands; dismounting at the great 
quarry in the Coralline Oolite to hammer out the 
lumps of the honeycomb-like Montlivalvia, to examine 
the petrifying springs which fed the Cowley brook, 
to pocket, higher up, the beautiful crystals of trans- 
parent selenite; discussing the still vexed problems 
of the iron-sand which caps the hill, and of the 
“ giant’s marbles” which protrude from it. Then, 
while some of us cantered on to Wheatley for an ob- 
verse view of the formations, others would remain on 
the wild moor-like hill-top to hunt for ochre lumps 
or pipe-clay; or, if botanically disposed, for the 
Oreopteris, and Moonwort, and Sundew, now, alas, 
extinct ; until our chief dismissed us, like Dr. Blimber, 
with an appointment for next day’s resumption of 
our work which witty Shuttleworth hitched into a 
rhyme— 

“ OF this, enough—on Secondary Rock 
To-morrow, gentlemen, at two o'clock.” 


To appreciate Buckland’s work, we must re- 
member the unpreparedness of the English mind at 
the beginning of this century for scientific teaching. 
Not only was there no British Association, no local 
Natural History Societies or Museums, no public 
lectures to any except professional students; but 
neither those students nor their teachers had more 
than an empirical knowledge of the arts which 
they professed. The microscope was a costly and a 
clumsy toy; invertebrate physiology was a field 
unknown ; in geology neither Lyell nor DelaBeche 
had written, neither Murchison nor Sedgwick had 
even begun to learn; nor was a single square mile 
of England geologically mapped. And the hostility 
of the prevailing ignorance was even more formidable 
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than its apathy. Many of us can recall the theo- | very candlesticks on the sideboard perched on 
logical hurricane which beat round Darwin’s head | Saurian vertebre; the doctor, whose peremptory 


five-and-thirty years ago; can remember, possibly, 
the fight which raged in the Oxford Museum theatre 
from morn till dewy eve on a hot summer's day, 
with Huxley and Wilberforce as protagonists, and 
Henslow holding the stakes. But the heresy- 
hunters after Darwinism were meek and gentle by 
comparison with the serpents curling round the 
cradle of the infant Hercules of science. While yet 
its champions were orthodox, while the six days 
and the deluge were unarraigned, and pre-Noachian 
had not grown into pre-Adamite, the keen Oxford 
nose smelt heresy. Pusey protested against the 
bestowal of degrees on Clift and Owen; Keble 
clenched a long and bitter argument with Buckland 
by the conclusive dogma that “ when God made the 
stones He made the fossils inthem”; Dean Gaisford 
piously thanked God that “Buckland is gone to 
Italy, and we shall hear no more of his geology.” 
But the storm reached its height later on when, 
convinced by Agassiz that glacial, not diluvial, force 
was the motor of the boulder and the drift, by 
McEnery that man in Northern Europe was con- 
temporary with the mammoth, Buckland recanted 
the first conformity of his “ Reliquizw,” and asserted 
the vast antiquity of man. The clergy, the Dons, 
the London press, fell upon him altogether. “ Keep 
the St. James’ Chronicles,” writes his wife to him, 
“everyone of which has a rap at you; but I beseech 
you not to lower your dignity by noticing news- 
paper statements. I have not seen the Standard 
and the John Bull, but I hear they are in the same 
strain.” 

Wise words, which not every wife would unre- 
servedly emit. Without her moral support and 
intellectual aid Buckland would not so lightly and 
so confidently have faced his difficulties and achieved 
his aims. An accomplished mineralogist before their 
marriage, she threw her whole nature into her hus- 
band’s work. Their wedding holiday was a twelve 
months’ survey of the Alps and Southern France, in 
which her letters testify the important part she 
bore. She deciphered and transcribed his fearfully 
illegible papers, adding often polish to their style; 
and her skilful pencil illustrated many of his works. 
Night after night, while the Bridgewater Treatise 
was in making, she sate up writing from his dictation 
till the morning sun shone through the shutters. 
From her came the first suggestion as to the true 
nature of the lias coprolites. When, at two o'clock 
one morning, the idea first flashed upon him that 
the Cheirotherium footsteps were testudinal, he 
wakes his wife from sleep; she hastens down to 
make paste upon the kitchen table, while he fetches 
in the tortoise from the garden; and the pair see 
with mutual delight that its impressions on the 
paste are identical with those upon the slab. Nor 
were her activities bounded by her husband's study : 
we hear of her work in the St. Ebbe’s slums at 
Oxford, in the rookeries at Westminster, in the 
schools at Islip. Genial as a hostess, sympathetic as 
a friend, she was, above all, exemplary as a mother ; 
her children, departed and surviving, called and call 
her blessed; “as good a man and wife,’ wrote 
Frank, “as ever did their duty to God and to their 
fellow-creatures” ; “never,” says her daughter, “ was 
a word of evil-speaking permitted. My dear, edu- 
cated people always talk of things ; it is only in the 
servants’ hall that people talk gossip.” The memory 
of those old times returns, when the writer of this 
notice, a somewhat delicate boy, was wont to enjoy 
the doubtful honour of a day at Christchurch. He 
recalls the grinning monsters on the low hall stair- 
case, of whose latent capacity to rise and fall upon 
him he never quite overcame his doubts; the games 
in the high-walled garden with the two big brothers 
and their sister, choosing usually to personate 
“bloodthirsty brigands,” while he, the visitor, was 
an “unsuspecting traveller”; the dining-room, its 
side tables loaded with rocks, flanked by a card with 
the legend “Paws off” in warning characters, the 





waggishness, understanded of his own children, was 
alarming to a little stranger; the kind, motherly 
lady who made him feel home-like and at ease. 
Strange flesh was common at those banquets; the 
manes of a shoulder of horse and of barn-mice baked 
in batter float up from Acheron with other ghosts. 
You took your seat at table; something nibbled 
inquiringly at your toes—that was the guinea-pig ; 
your hand as it hung down was rasped suddenly as 
by a file—that was the bear; a fiendish yell through 
the open window at your back made you leap up in 
your chair—that was the jackal; as you fondly con- 
templated the fruit or walnuts placed before you at 
dessert, a hairy arm stretched past you and your 
plate was emptied—that was the monkey. When, 
many years afterwards, one visited those wonderful 
rooms in Albany Street, where Frank sate enthroned 
amongst his poor relations, and the génius of experi- 
ment, supreme throughout the house, was phe- 
nomenally active at the dinner table, one reversed 
Wordsworth’s hackneyed aphorism; one saw that 
the man was father of the child, that the all- 
observant naturalist, the amusing lecturer, the 
beneficent Inspector of Fisheries in time to come, 
was the product of that queer Christchurch home, 
and of the honoured pair who ruled it. 

To other than timid children the great Dean was 
sometimes terrible; his keen eye saw through dis- 
honesty and quackery, and he revelled in exposing 
it. When Tom Tower was repaired, he watched the 
workmen from his window with a telescope, and 
frightened a scamping mason whom he encountered 
descending from the scaffold by bidding him go back 
and bring down “that faulty piece of stone he had 
just put up into the turret.” At Palermo on his 
wedding tour he visited 


“That grot where olives nod, 
Where, darling of each heart and eye, 
From all the youth of Sicil 

St. Rosalie retired to God.” 


When the shrine was opened by the priests and the 
relics of the saint were shown, he saw that they 
were not Rosalia’s. “They are the bones of a goat,” 
he cried out, “ not of a woman.” In another cathedral 
long afterwards was exhibited a martyr’s blood, dark 
spots on the pavement ever fresh and ineradicable. 
The dean, as he then was, dropped on the ground 
and touched the stain with his tongue. “I can tell 
you what it is,” he said ; “it is bats’ excrement.” 


(To be continued.) 


EARLY EGYPT. 


A History or Earty Ecypr FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 
TO THE XVITtH Dynasty. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
D.C.L. London: Methuen & Co, 


Tus is the first volume of a new history of Egypt, 
projected by Messrs. Methuen. In two further 
volumes Mr. Petrie will complete the history up to 
the conquest of Alexandria. A fourth will treat 
of Ptolemaic Egypt. Mr. J. G. Milne will write a 
fifth on Roman Egypt, and Mr. Stanley Lane Poole 
will complete the work with a volume on Arabic 
Egypt. If the volumes are all as well produced and 
illustrated as the present one, the enterprise will be 
very creditable to the publishers. 

Professor Petrie’s competence as an Egyptologist 
is beyond dispute, and we do not presume to be 
among the very few who are entitled to criticise 
him on his own ground. His careful reference to 
authorities, and especially to monuments and papyri, 
is quite admirable. He is dealing with people who 
for the most part lived before the time of Abraham, 
and his first volume ends nearly a millennium before 
the foundation of Rome. But he is careful not to 
give free play to his imagination, as most men do 
who deal with early times, and, indeed, requires for 
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any precise assertion more direct authority than 
most writers of Greek or Roman history think 
necessary. Hence we feel sure that the history 
will fulfil its aim by placing “in the hands of 
students a book of reference which shall suffice for 
all ordinary purposes.” 

But what will the general reader, with whose point 
of view we are better able to sympathise, make of the 
book? In some ways we fear he will find Professor 
Petrie rather a hard taskmaster, without much pity 
for the weakness of non-Egyptological flesh. Still 
there are passages which interested us, and may 
therefore interest other ignorant people. The 
speculations as to race are curious. The dynastic 
Egyptians (for the earth-tillers never ruled in 
Egypt) came from Pin, or Pint, a district at the 
south end of the Red Sea. Therefore they were part 
of the same Punic race which we know in Philistia, 
in Tyre, and in Carthage. Was there ever anything 
more delightfully simple in philology? And it all 
fits in with Genesis, for in the tenth chapter a 
kinship is alleged between Mizraim, Caphtorim, and 
Philistim. Some good things come from the Soudan. 
The account of the pyramids of Gizeh also, if severe, 
is interesting. Vivid and bright are the extracts 
from the adventures of Sa-nehat, the son of the 
sycamore, which, we are glad to learn, will soon be 
printed in full. Sa-nehat was a subject of Amenem- 
hat I. (2778-2748), and his story might perhaps be 
called the oldest literature, sacred or profane. It is 
curious to notice that after wanderings among the 
Bedawin he found the land of Canaan, as the Israel- 
ites did so long afterwards, a goodly land, with figs 
and grapes, honey, olives, and fruits, barley and 
wheat without end, and much cattle. He married 
the king’s daughter and rose to high honour; but 
when Usertesen, the son of Amenemhat, pardoned 
him, he forsook all and returned to Egypt. The 
story proves, says Professor Petrie, that “a fugitive 
Egyptian was superior to the Syrians, and by his 
education and ability might rise to high power, 
much like some English adventurer in Central Africa 
at the present time.” Is not this rather strong even 
for an Egyptologist? From this age, too, comes the 
tomb of Ameny at Beni Hassan, who boasted that, 
not a daughter of a poor man did he wrong, not a 
widow did he oppress, not a farmer did he oppose. 
“IT gave to the widow as to her that had a husband.” 
The conquests of Usertesen III. again give a peep at 
the views which the Egyptians entertained of the 
negroes. On the whole, one ought perhaps to be 
glad to find so much that is interesting in a book 
which is reliable. There is less reference than might 
be expected to Biblical history, and Abraham is not 
even mentioned. But there will probably be more 
in the next volume of what gives to most readers 
the greatest interest in Egyptian history. 





FICTION. 


Ratstons. By F. Marion Crawford. In 2 
London: Maemillan & Co. 
Vera BaRANTZOVA: From the Russian of Sophia Kovalevski. 


THE vols. 


With an introduction and memoir by Sergius Stepniak 
and William Westall. In 1 vol. ondon: Ward & 
Downey. 


In “The Ralstons” we have another, but by no 
means a final instalment, of the history of the Lauder- 
dale family, of New York. The Lauderdales may be 
regarded as an American reproduction of those 
Saracinescas with whose history Mr. Crawford has 
made us so delightfully intimate in his Roman 
romances. There is no old birth here, it is true; no 
nobility of rank, though there is plenty of money. 
But there are family traditions and family prejudices 
as strong as any the Saracinescas ever knew, and 
family passions also, only modified by the difference 
of race and temperament. In “The Ralstons” we 
read the story of what followed the secret marriage 
of beautiful Katharine Lauderdale and her cousin, 
John Ralston. 


Katharine’s father, Alexander Lau- 
derdale, is neither more nor less than a genteel 





miser. A millionaire, he nevertheless compels his 
unfortunate wife to earn the money necessary for 
her dress by painting miniatures. He has success- 
fully married his elder daughter to a rich Californian 
senator, and he is now anxious to marry the younger 
to somebody else equally well endowed. For John 
Ralston—of whose secret marriage with his daughter 
he knows nothing—he has a great hatred and 
contempt. He knows that at one time his 
daughter loved her second cousin, and he knows 
also that the latter, in his youth, was much 
given to dissipation. His chief object now is to 
banish him for ever from his own doors. These two 
volumes show us with what cunning and cruelty 
Alexander Lauderdale tried to effect his purpose, 
and they show how all his schemes were brought 
to nought, in part because of a woman's loyalty 
to the man she loves, but in part, also, because of 
the curious way in which things fall out with regard 
to the enormous estate of Robert Lauderdale, the 
millionaire. It is all very American, this family 
feud, which centres upon the death-bed of a suc- 
cessful stockbroker, who has accumulated a fortune 
as great as that of the Rothschilds, but who is, 
apparently, quite unable to make up his mind as to 
what shall be done with it after his death. There 
are other things besides this struggle for a colossal 
fortune that illustrate the ways of the New England 
rather than of the Old. For example, the quarrel of 
Katharine Lauderdale with her father jars somewhat 
upon ordinary English ideas. Alexander is a mean 
and contemptible fellow, and if anybody but his 
daughter had called him a scoundrel nobody would 
have complained. But when Katharine takes to 
rating him with a vigour and violence that his worst 
enemy could hardly have shown, and when she dis- 
plays so manifest an enjoyment in making him feel 
the full extent of his humiliation, she undoubtedly 
sins against English ideas of the proper relations 
between daughters and their parents. Alexander 
Lauderdale, however, deserves all that he gets, 
including the blow he receives from John Ralston 
in the presence of the dying Robert Lauderdale. 
We feel a pang of regret when, at the close of 
the story, we find that Alexander has not only 
accepted with delight the revelation of his daughter's 
marriage with John Ralston, but has come into 
possession of a very considerable portion of the 
fortune left by the uncle who hated him. But then 
the end of the story is not the end of the history. 
We are promised further chapters in the lives of the 
Lauderdales, and we have a shrewd suspicion that 
we have not heard the last of the disposition of 
Robert Lauderdale’s fortune. The story is charac- 
terised by all those conspicuous merits which Mr. 
Crawford possesses, and which have won for him the 
gratitude and admiration of so wide a circle of 
readers. We get to know the characters of the 
book, to understand them and to appreciate them ; 
and though the panorama is painted in more sober 
colours than those employed in his Roman pictures, 
we recognise in the artist the same fine qualities 
which have made his former works things of perma- 
nent delight and value. Probably many who have 
read “The Ralstons” feel, as we do, impatient for 
the appearance of the sequel. 

“Vera Barantzova” cannot be regarded as a great 
specimen of the school of fiction to which it belongs. 
It is very well written, and the sketches of character 
are distinctly clever, but the whole story is slight, 
and never really takes hold of the reader’s imagina- 
tion. It is the old story of the beautiful young 
Russian of high rank who is taught to think for 
herself, and whose whole soul becomes filled with 
pity for the victims of the political and adminis- 
trative oppression which prevails around her. Vera 
has had for tutor the owner of a neighbouring estate 
to her father’s who lies under the suspicion of the 
law because of his liberal opinions. Even as a child 
she forms a romantic attachment for him, and asks 
him to marry her, a request which the middle-aged 
man promptly refuses. But the time comes when 
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his feelings change. Vera has grown into a beautiful 
young woman, and is just as fond of him as ever ; 
so they become engaged, and then straightway the 
sword of destiny falls upon them in the shape of 
a decree banishing Vazilitzev to Siberia. He goes, 
hoping soon to return to his betrothed, and for 
a time she lives upon the letters he sends her. 
But then the letters stop, and by-and-bye comes 
the news that he has died under the hardships 
of his life in exile, and that Vera has become 
the heiress of a part of his property. Her 
father and mother are dead, and she is an independ- 
ent woman now, so she goes to St. Petersburg, 
resolved to devote herself to the work of reform in 
which her lover had virtually lost his life. For 
a long time she tries to discover some member of 
the Nihilist party, in order that she may become 
associated with it. But this, apparently, is not an 
easy thing in St. Petersburg. Vera, at all events, 
fails to make the acquaintance of any of the 
revolutionists. At last there is one of the periodical 
police-raids, and a number of men and women of all 
ranks are seized and put upon their trial. The 
greatest offender among these is a Jew—poor, and 
of humble birth—whose only good quality seems to 
be the strength of his hatred of tyranny and op- 
pression. Upon him falls the heaviest lash of the 
law. He is sentenced to twenty years’ imprisonment 
in the mines. Vera has never seen him, but she 
hears his story, and she learns that the only chance 
of procuring any mitigation of the tortures that lie 
before him would be if he were married. She is 
anxious to make a martyr of herself in the great 
cause of freedom, so, by employing all the family 
influence she possesses, and by falsely pretending 
that the Jew convict had betrayed her, and that she 
must marry to cover her shame, she at last succeeds 
in obtaining the consent of the Czar to the match. 
She and the prisoner meet for the first time when 
they are married in his cell, and the story closes at 
the moment when Vera is setting out on the long 
journey to Siberia to join the man for whom she has 
sacrificed herself. It isa dreary story, truly, but not 
without its redeeming touches of beauty and grace. 





THE FEBRUARY MAGAZINES. 


Ir is natural enough that the question of the abolition 
of the Lords’ veto should occupy the first place this 
month both in the Contemporary Review and in the 
Nineteenth Century. In each we have a protest by 
an Independent Liberal of note against the view 
adopted by the Leeds Conference and advocated 
by the bulk of the party, including ourselves. Mr. 
Fletcher Moulton, in the Contemporary, states very 
forcibly the present position of the House of Lords 
—a Tory caucus, disloyal in its acts to the House 
of Commons and to the Constitution, and ready 
to “fritter away” the principle that it must 
yield to the popular will “by new and fan- 
tastic doctrines about ‘mandates’”—and holds 
that the abolition of the veto would be more 
drastic than that of the House itself. But he 
doubts if the country is ready for either, and so 
proposes a third course. Seeing that our: business 
has quite outgrown our one Parliament, let us have 
four single-chambered statutory Parliaments, one 
for the domestic legislation of each kingdom; each 
limited by its own organic statute and by a right of 
control vested (as in the Home Rule Bill) in the 
Imperial House of Commons. Of course, the House 
of Lords will oppose this, but Mr. Moulton thinks 
such opposition may help to get up the steam 
against it. He makes much of the dangers inherent 
in “the omnipotence of Parliament”—forgetting how 
slowly its machinery moves, and that there is such a 
thing as public opinion—and hopes for a written 
Constitution for England some day, but not now. 
A reference to the Collectivist resolution of the 
last Trade Union Congress indicates one reason for 
his distrust. But how can he suppose that “ Home 
Rule all round” will be easier to establish than the 





Sessional Veto? Mr. Wallace’s article in the Nine- 
teenth Century is a perfervid, if rather rambling, 
attack on “the Leeds botchers”” and ourselves in the 
interest of Democracy as against a single repre- 
sentative Chamber. This latter he regards much 
as Rousseau did, and demands a check on its omni- 
potence in the shape either of the Referendum and 
Initiative, or, what he thinks more practicable, of an 
elective Second Chamber. He is sure the two former 
are a great success in Switzerland—ahighly disputable 
position. With his attack on us we deal elsewhere; the 
rest is the politics of the twentieth century. After this 
article Lord Meath’s proposal, which immediately fol- 
lows it, to reform the House of Lords by admitting as 
life Peers Academicians, Agents-General, F.R.S.’s, and 
various other eminent but unpolitical personages 
(though, by the way, he includes Nonconformist 
ministers), has a purely academic interest. Among 
the half-dozen other articles we notice an amazingly 
confident restatement by Mr. Benjamin Kidd of the 
argument of “Social Evolution,” in the interest chiefly 
(he says) of the next generation. We have besides a 
fresh denunciation of the new School of English at 
Oxford by Mr. Churton Collins, as to which we 
can only repeat that in practice the School is not 
divorced from classical literature, that literary taste 
manufactured for examination purposes is the least 
desirable of mental products, and that Mr. Collins 
exhibits a curious inability to see the difference 
between the letter of a statute and its certain 
interpretation under the influence of Oxford tradi- 
tion. There is also a letter by Sir Walter 
Scott, hitherto unpublished, on the ghost he failed 
to see at Dunvegan Castle in Skye, and finally 
some enthusiastic reminiscences, by Mr. Theodore 
Watts, of Dante Gabriel and Christina Rossetti, and 
a poem on the latter by Mr. Swinburne—notably 
different in creed from (let us say) the last verses of 
his “Garden of Proserpine.” Altogether, an ex- 
cellent and varied number, with plenty of reading 
of all kinds, as well as good names. 

Returning to the Contemporary, we can only 
note a fragment on Pascal by the late Mr. 
Pater, a review of the Parish and District Council 
elections by Mr. Richard Heath, based on statis- 
tics of the occupations of the councillors elected 
in more than an eighth of the whole number 
of parishes, and inferring that the leading results 
are the emancipation of labour and the emancipation 
of women, and the repression of the clergy. In 
a forcible and timely article on the Armenian 
problem, Mr. F. S. Stevenson disposes of the current 
Turcophil fallacies, citing in especial “the remark- 
ably well-informed Constantinople correspondent of 
THE SPEAKER” (Jan. 12) as to the “accumulation of 
testimony ” to the Sassoun atrocities. The problem, 
he points out, must be solved now, “by pressure 
steadily and resolutely applied.” And M. Elisée 
Reclus treats of the “evolution of cities” in an 
article which is simply the most delightful, as well 
as the most instructive, bit of historical geography 
we have ever read. 

Probably the first impulse of most readers of the 
Fortnightly will be to turn to Mr. Escott’s interesting 
reminiscences of London journalism and journalists 
thirty years ago. From the multitude of its items 
we can only select two general conclusions: one, 
that unsigned journalism now admits of much more 
individuality of view and language than was the 
case in the ’sixties ; the other and more notable, that 
the father of modern descriptive reporters is Charles 
Dickens, not merely through his writings, but in 
virtue of the actual training given by him, as con- 
ductor of Household Words, to most of the first 
generation of the craft. But the most important 
article in the number is unquestionably Mr. Alfred 
Russel Wallace’s protests against the recent anti- 
Darwinian reaction in biological theory—in other 
words, against the tendency to make too much of 
“sports,” or large and abrupt variations, and too 
little of the multitude of small and incidental 
variations insisted on by Darwin. The article is 
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rather too technical for the general reader, who 
might well have been reminded exactly what Dar- 
win’'s position was; but it brings out in a way that 
will be new to most readers the fixity of certain 
characteristics of genera and families—of the number 
of parts in an insect’s leg, for instance, or of vertebrze 
in the necks of mammalia—which are precisely what 
“sports” might be expected to interfere with per- 
manently, but do not. The inner significance of the 
controversy—we do not mean that it is brought out 
by Mr. Wallace—is that the insistence on large 
variations presumably suggests theorising as to 
a non-natural cause of variation instead of the 
multitude of natural causes postulated by Darwin. 
Foreign politics are represented by a somewhat in- 
conclusive and moderately Turcophil article by Mr. 
Richard Davey on Turkey and Armenia, and by an 
article on Belgian Socialism (one of three “ Side- 
lights on Socialism”) on Count Goblet d’Alviella’s 
recent review of the franchise agitation in Belgium, 
by Mr. H. G. Keene. There is not much in this that 
will be new to our readers, but it is a useful summary 
of present conditions, though, unfortunately, Mr. 
Keene is misled by his authority into a eulogy of 
proportional representation—which implies far more 
respect for the law and the officers of government 
than the Belgian Socialists are likely to possess, and, 
as worked in Switzerland, lends itself to that curious 
form of minority representation in which a minority 
of voters carry a majority of seats. Literature is 
represented by a “note” of the editor on Little 
Eyolf—good reading, but too unimpassioned and 
exoteric for the Ibsenite inner brotherhood; and an 
unfavourable examination of Mr. Hall Caine’s work 
by Mr. Saintsbury, insisting that his plots and even 
his numerous “strong scenes” are marked by an under- 
lying monotony. Sir Evelyn Wood continues his 
interesting Crimean reminiscences, and, inter alia, 
Mr. Gundry pleads for the recognition of ancestor- 
worship by the missionaries in China, forgetting the 
damage done by similar complaisance in the early 
Church. Altogether a strong and sufficiently varied 
number. 

The New Review is lightened by a capital story 
from the pen of Mr. Marriott Watson concerning a 
highwayman and an astute Bishop. M. Marcel 
Schwob gives (in French) an appreciation of R. L. 
Stevenson, which comes to this—that his art lies 
in his figures, round which he builds up his story, 
and which impress themselves on our memory by 
a realism which is unreal. The “Great Democratic 
Joke” is a smart bit of writing, to the effect that 
the aristocrats still get all the prizes in politics. 
Well, democracy used to be supposed—till Sir 
Henry Maine wrote about its stupidity—to give the 
men with the best qualifications the best chance; 
and, after all, why not ?—unless we have election 
by lot, or (as in ancient Argos) every citizen 
takes his turn at office. Of the other articles Mr. 
John O'Neill’s “Last Conquest of China ”—alas! 
that his pen is stilled!—and Mr. Hannay’s “ Lessons 
from Naval History” merit special note. 

The symposium on a possible Irish compromise 
in the National Review is doubtless due to Mr. 
MacEwan’'s recent speech. Its suggestions range 
from provincial councils and the abolition of Dublin 
Castle (Lord Stanmore) to Home Rule all round (Sir 
John Leng). Far the most important article is 
Messrs. Beachcroft and Harris’ examination of the 
policy of the County Council—especially as to water 
and tramways—and its expenditure; but this article 
is far too elaborate for more than a bare mention 
here. Sir William Marriott traces the genesis of 
the Primrose League from the Fourth Party, 
and tells us that its name secures “that air of 
mystery which skilled advertisers say is the secret 
of attracting public attention.” He makes the usual 
blunder about the “ Estates of the Realm,” gives us 
the usual stuff about secular education and “sea 
power”—a cry not the private property of the 
League—and announces the formation of a new order 
of Knights Imperial, whose special privilege is to pay 





a guinea a year. These Knights ought really to parade 
in appropriate costume at elections: it would help to 
“ Americanise” our institutions. On the whole, the 
Review shows a creditable desire to cover a wide 
field both of subjects and contributors—doubtless in 
view of the political amalgamation now in prospect. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


As the century grows old, it grows garrulous, and is inclined to 
fight its battles over again. There has been, accordingly, in 
recent years a somewhat remarkable succession of em and 
papers on Napoleon and Waterloo, Havelock and the Mutiny, 
and last, but not least, Raglan and the Crimea. Lord Clarendon 
declared that England “drifted” into the “Great War with 
Russia,” but the famous saying was, after all, only partially 
true. Diplomacy of the most leisurely and aggravating kind 
dragged its slow course along for many months, but Sinope 
forced our hand, and presently the lukewarm and contentious 
Aberdeen Government was swept on a wave of national passion 
into the war. Nicholas I. was the evil genius of Europe in the 
middle of the century; he courted the quarrel which ended in a 
ealamity which broke his heart. It is an old story now, for more 
than forty years have elapsed since Balaclava and Inkermann. 
The map of Europe has hen changed again and again since 
then, and in the interval one great Empire has arisen and another 
has fallen, Yet the man who first told the tale in all its 
splendour of heroism and shame of mismanagement still lives, 
and has just placed on record “a personal retrospect ’’ which 
stirs old memories and the blood as well. Dr. W. H. Russell 
is the doyen of war correspondents, and his experience 
in that capacity for the Times goes further back than 
the Crimea, for he served through the Danish campaign 
of 1848. The Crimean War made old soldiers who rested 
on the laurels of 1815, and old statesmen who were half 
inclined to think that “finality” had been reached in 
the statute-book in 1832, realise—with something akin to con- 
sternation —the power of the Press. The Times “ special 
correspondent ” immortalised himself in the Crimea. He gave 
Tommy Atkins his due, and let daylight in upon the blunders of 
his betters. More than any other man, Dr. Russell drove Lord 
Aberdeen from office, and Florence Nightingale from obscurity. 
This new book abounds in graphic passages, and it leaves upon 
the reader’s mind an overwhelming impression of the great 
incidents of the war and the terrible privations of the ill-fed 
soldiers in the cruel winter of 1854-55. The story is retold with 
many realistic details, and yet with no touch of sensationalism. 
It is a manly, straightforward narrative by a competent, fearless 
eye-witness, who, at the time, lifted up his voice like a trumpet, 
and cried aloud and spared not, till the conscience of England 
was roused to the sufferings of her soldiers and the jincapacity 
of those in command. 

There are upwards of forty admirable coloured maps in 
the new edition of “ Philip’s Handy Atlas of the Counties of 
England,” besides plans on an enlarged scale of the environs of 
six important towns. The maps not only show the towns, 
villages, railways, canals, and roads, but the new Parliamentary 
divisions. It is claimed that every railway station in England 
is indicated on this atlas—a statement which we must take on 
trust, though, whenever we have tested the maps, we have not 
found them wanting. An alphabetical index, which fills nearly 
sixty closely-printed pages, heightens the value of this compact 
work of reference. 

There are people who carry the camera about with them 
with as much parade and enthusiasm as sportsmen display over 
their rod and rifle, and Mrs. Main—author of “ My ai in 
the Alps”—is of this company. Her latest book is a severely 
practical manual called “ Hints on Snow Photography,” and we 
ean heartily commend it to all who wish to secure “ snap-shots” 
of the mountains of Switzerland. Every year, it seems, the 
number of tourists so minded perceptibly increases, and there- 
fore Mrs. Main has felt impelled to write this little book, which 
is illustrated with reproductions of her own photographs of 
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Alpine Switzerland. It is a purely technical manual, rich in 
detailed and explicit directions, but of necessity caviare to the 
general. 

Another manual of the technical order 
little volume on “House Decoration” —a subject so risky 
that we refuse to intermeddle with it. Within the 
compass of one hundred and fifty pages those who are more 
adventurous will find hints in abundance on the embellishment 
of walls and ceilings, whitewashing, paper-hanging, painting, 
and other problems which are here best left alone. The volume 
contains quite a number of illustrations and diagrams; and 
when spring-cleaning comes round, we mean to confound our 
suburban “decorator” with its counsels of perfection. We have 
already picked up from its pages hints enough to make us con. 
fident that we are in a position to overwhelm him with confusion. 

The results of the most recent archwological research in the 
Eternal City have been embodied in the pages of Mr. Burn’s 
handbook on * Ancient Rome and its Neighbourhood ”—a little 
book on a great subject, written with abundant knowledge and 
engaging modesty. Tourists to Rome will find the volume 
invaluable, for it is marked by lucidity and brevity of statement 
no less than by real, though never paraded, erudition. It 
describes, in the light of contemporary diseovery, the Palatine 
Hill, the Forum, the Coliseum, the Pantheon, the Quirinal, 
Aventine, and Celian Hills, and much else that was typical of 
Rome at the period when she was the mistress of the world. 
The illustrations are of singular merit and without stint in 
number, and the book is also amply furnished with plans and 
disgrams. It ought to prove popular with tourists, especially 
of the more scholarly class, and we think it can hardly fail to 
receive a wide welcome from the roving Englishman, to say 
nothing of the inquisitive American. 

Mr. Layard’s little book—it is scarcely more than a pamphlet 
—on “ Religion in Boyhood” is packed with wise hints on the 
religious training of the modern lad. The late Professor Seeley 
once exclaimed: * Look how the English people treat their children. 
Try and discover from the way they train them, from the edu- 
cation they give them, what they wish them to be. They have 
ceased, almost consciously ceased, to have any ideal at all.” We 
should look with despondency on the future of the nation if we 
believed such words to he true, and yet they point at one of the 
most conspicuous failings of the age. This book is an attempt 
to remind parents that they cannot transfer their own responsi- 
bilities to the shoulders of even the most earnest and enlightened 
of schoolmasters. Mr. Layard writes sensibly and with a true 
understanding of boyhood in its strength and weakness. He has 
much that is fresh and suggestive to say on the formation of 


is Mr. Hasluck’s 


character, religions influence, and instruction, and kindred 
themes. Parents who really desire their children to grow up 


with fixed and clean-cut convictions, which will save them from 
being at the mercy of every man’s mere opinion of what is right 
and wrong, ought to read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest the 
singularly wise counsels of this unpretending volume. 

“Strange Pages from Family Papers” is a book which 
nervous people ought not to read—at all events, just before 
darkness and bed. it consists of legends and traditions which 
linger about ancient and historic houses and families, and some 
of them are weird and terrible enough to linger long in the 
memory and to assert themselves very inopportunely in the night- 
watches. Mr. Thiselton Dyer gives chapter and verse for his 
statements, and writes with blood-curdling minuteness. Many 
of his stories are tolerably familiar to students of the gossiping 
—— of history, but some of them are new—at least, to us. 

he book will prove delightfully horrible to people of strong 
nerves, but those who dream dreams and see visions between 
sunset and the dawn of day had better give it a wide berth. 
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